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PERATIONS on the Indian frontier have slackened 
during the week. The final discomfiture of the 
two Mullahs and the destruction of Jarobi, the Hadda 
Mullah’s village, has taken the heart out of the Momands 
and they are now ready to submit. There still remain 
the Orakzais and the Afridis, but they too appear to 
have been discouraged by the heavy punishment of the 
other tribesmen, and more especially by the convincing 
proof the Ameer has given them that he in no way 
countenances their action. Both these tribes have been 
deluded into the idea that the Ameer would help them 
with arms and ammunition. But their deputations to 
Cabul have been turned back at Jalalabad, and they 
are at last convinced that no help is to be expected from 
that quarter. Indeed, the Ameer is very angry with the 
tribesmen for closing the Khyber Pass. The stoppage 
of the caravans has touched him in a sensitive part, his 
pocket. Meanwhile it is necessary that the Afridis and 
the Orakzais should receive a sharp lesson like the rest. 
And afterwards? The military operations are the 
least difficult part of the whole business. When we 
have taught the tribesmen the value of Lee-Metford 
bullets as instruments of correction and the impossi- 
bility of dodging a Maxim gun, it remains for us 
to persuade ourselves that we have left behind us 
in the hills a great legacy of love. 


If anything were needed to show the utter demoraliza- 


' tion of the Liberal party, it has been provided by the 


three politicians who have opened the campaign of 
speechifying during the week. Mr. Morley ranged 
over the whole earth in search of an indictment of the 
present Administration. The spectacle of the political 
philosopher gravely addressing the inhabitants of 
Arbroath on the iniquity of allowing Greece to be 
beaten by Turkey was one to make the man who is no 
politician smile. Neither Mr. Morley, nor Mr. George 
Russell at Bedford, was kind enough to tell us what 
else could have been done. We are none of us 


- precisely proud of what has happened in the East; but 


as no one has ventured to suggest that we ought to 
have gone to war for the sake of Greece, the talk of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Russell may be set down as the 
vaporous talk of politicians who are not burdened by 
the responsibilities of office. As for Mr. Asquith, it is 
really time he gave up whining about the Workmen’s 
Accidents Act. In East Fife he was at it again, com- 
plaining in reality that the Conservatives had passed a 
better Bill than the Liberals would ever have dared to 
introduce. His contribution to a platform for the 


Liberal party was the statement that the Liberals 
believed in progress. This is a little vague as a policy 
on which to appeal to the country. 


of his meetings in order to be ahead of Mr. Asquith, 
who had chosen a date prior to that which Mr. Morley 
had originally fixed. We know nothing of the 
truth of this, but if it is not true it ought to be. 
Nothing could have been more characteristic of the 
member for the Montrose Burghs. No one was ever 
more vigilant in the choice of occasions. His career is 
marked by the selection of times for his speeches 
when he has had to make some announcement of 
policy, or break some long political silence, or 
express himself on some stirring national event. 
He is resolute in throwing overboard all unnecessary 
accessories, inflexible in the sacrifice of everything he 
believes is not essential to the central permanent prin- 
ciple of a cause. He lost Newcastle because he miscal- 
culated his strength there, and the local party managers 
allowed the ground to be honeycombed under his feet. 
Engaged at the Irish Office during a great portion of 
his time, he had little opportunity of keeping himself 
before a constituency of over 30,000 electors. 


There were many ties by which Mr. Morley could have 
bound his constituents to him—the literary tie which 
would have made his hold sure and permanent upon a 
class that is proverbially uncertain in party politics, and 
the purely social tie which would have held still larger 
numbers. But he cultivated neither. His hands were 
full; he disdained the meaner arts of electioneering. The 
political tie which alone he cultivated, and that, per- 
haps, once a year in a hall capable of holding only a 
tenth of the constituency, dissolved by neglect. This 
was a great miscalculation of forces and of chances, 
and one which Mr. Morley, judging by his general 
outlook and character, should have been the last to 
make. His Scotch constituency, scattered as it is over 
half a dozen little burghs, will not allow him to forget 
them. They will have a speech each, if they die for it, 
and as many free copies of current Bills as they can 
squeeze from him. 


A few days before the last Conservative Administra- 
tion went out of office, in August 1892, Sir James 
Fergusson, then Postmaster-General, hurriedly signed 
the heads of an agreement between the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company, whereby the latter 
body, in exchange for trifling concessions, obtained 
certain very substantial advantages. Curiously enough, 
Sir James Fergusson is now one of the Directors of 
the National Telephone Company—an enormously over- 
capitalized undertaking, which at the present time is 
benefiting largely by the agreement. We do not sug- 
gest that there is any connexion between the two facts, 
but we do regret that Sir James Fergusson did not 
perceive the unwisdom of giving a handle to his enemies 
by becoming a director of a concern which, rightly or 
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wrongly, he is said to have treated with exceptional 
generosity during his term of office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. 


It can scarcely be called an honour to be a director 
of the National Telephone Company, for, thanks to this 
gigantic monopoly, which has grown up under the 
sheltering wing of the Post Office, England has the 
worst and the dearest telephone system in the world. 
No wonder the provincial towns are complaining 
bitterly of the inadequate service. London is no better 
off ; but unless the policy of the Post Office is changed 
there is little hope of an improvement. The Postmaster- 
General still possesses the right to issue licences to 
other persons and to establish telephone exchanges 
himself, but at present the Post Office will neither 
compete with the Company nor allow municipalities to 
do so. 


We are not accustomed to rely implicitly upon the 
accuracy of the information furnished by the ‘‘ Times,” 
buta visit of the Duke of York to the principal Colonies 
was so eminently the fitting thing, after the festivities of 
the Jubilee and his tour in Ireland, that we accepted the 
statement of our contemporary on Friday last without 
reserve. It appears—strange portent !—that it is the 
‘* Daily Telegraph” to which we must look for accurate 
information on such matters, since on Saturday morning 
that journal gave an authoritative denial to the report. 
Oddly enough, too, the great personages concerned did 
not think it worth while to inform the ‘‘ Times” of its 
mistake, and so on Saturday it had a long leader con- 
gratulating the Duke of York on his projected voyage. 
The ‘‘Times” inserted the official contradiction on 
Monday, but it has not yet withdrawn its congratula- 
tions. For our part we take this, the first, opportunity 
of withdrawing ours, and of apologizing for assuming 
that the Duke of York was going to do exactly the 
right thing at the right moment. 


The result of the by-election in Denbighshire has 
proved the political surprise of the Recess. The Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Moss, has been returned by a majority 
of over two thousand three hundred, the largest ever 
polled in a constituency remarkable for great Liberal 
majorities. Sir George Osborne Morgan, who repre- 
sented the division for thirty years, had in 1895 a 
majority of a little less than eighteen hundred. Every- 
body anticipated that Mr. Moss’s majority would be 
smaller. It is, on the contrary, larger by more than five 
hundred. Mr. Kenyon polled some two hundred and 
fifty fewer than the Tory candidate on last occasion, 
and Mr. Moss about the same number more than his 
predecessor in the representation. It is admitted that 
the personal bias was all on the side of Mr. Kenyon, in 
so far as he was better known and occupied a more 
influential position in the constituency. The result 
must be taken as a reproof to Mr. Kenyon for his 
suspicious conversion to the legal eight-hours day, and 
as a warning to candidates that constituencies are 
growing sick of this paltering with personal convictions 
in order to catch votes 


In Church quarters it is hinted not obscurely that the 
Bishop of St. Asaph is responsible in great part for the 
result of the Denbigh election. That militant prelate 
has made himself thoroughly unpopular ; the arrears 
of diocesan work are accumulating, and clergy and 
laity grumbling, while his lordship is letting off fire- 
works and preserving the Establishment. Nor is he 
the only bishop who is cordially disliked by Churchmen 
and clergy alike. 


_Three candidates are in the field for the representa- 
tion of Barnsley, the Independent Labour party having 
chosen Mr. Pete Curran. Some idea of the relations be- 
tween the politics of the Liberal candidate, Mr. Walton, 
and the ‘‘ Labour candidate ” so called, may be gathered 
from a manifesto signed by Mr. Pickard, M.P. ‘ You 
should vote for Mr. Walton,” says Mr. Pickard to his 
followers, ‘‘ because he is as good, if not a better, 
Radical and Socialist than any man in the Independent 
Labour party.”. Whether this testimony will help 
Radicals w1o are not Socialists to vote for Mr. Walton 
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is another matter. The Liberal majority in Barnsley, 
it may be stated, has never been smaller than 2,167, and 
it has been as high as 3,983. 


The Greek Chamber having declined to pass a vote 
of confidence in the Government, M. Rallihas resigned, 
This would be a piece of good news if there were any 
politician in Athens who would be an improvement onthe 
blatant and reckless demagogue. But there is not. 
In the meantime the treaty of peace does not look 
like getting itself passed with any great rapidity. 
Article 2, decreeing the indemnity and the international 
control of Greek finances, is too bitter a pill for the 
deputies to swallow at the first attempt, and there is 
neither jam nor gilding that can make it palatable. 
However it will have to be swallowed sooner or later, 
The alternative is the appearance of the Turkish army 
on the heights above Athens. One can only speak to 
the Greek as to a naughty boy, and tell him that after 
all he has brought it on himself and the medicine will 
do him good. Foreign control of the revenues will be 
the next best thing.to a tyrant for the Greek nation. 
If they could be governed with a firm hand, they might 
still, perhaps, recover a faint reflection of their ancient 


glory. 


There seems at last to be some prospect that a 
conference between the masters and the men in the 
engineering dispute will be arranged. The Secretary 
of the Engineers’ Society, after an interview with Mr. 
Ritchie at the Board of Trade on Thursday, stated that 
the latter had proposed a basis for the settlement of 
the dispute, and that this had been accepted on behalf 
of the men. It is only fair to the engineers to say that 
they have from the commencement been ready to meet 
the employers for the purpose of discussing the ques- 
tions at issue. But the employers have always 
declined to meet the men. They have declared 
that they will be content with nothing except absolute 
victory. Now, however, the attitude of the federation 
of allied trades, which has declared in favour of the 
eight-hours day, but has hesitated to throw in its lot 
with the engineers, has visibly changed; and it is 
probable that, rather than precipitate a general conflict, 
which would work irretrievable harm to the whole 
engineering industry, the employers may accept Mr. 
Ritchie’s invitation to a conference. Once the em- 
ployers have formulated their conditions and abandon 
their attitude of general defiance, discussion will be 
possible and a compromise can be arranged. Probably 
a week of fifty-one hours will form the basis of the 
agreement. 


The selection of the new Spanish Ministry will be of 
no small importance with regard to the settling of 
affairs in the Colonies. Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal 
leader, seems fully aware that no advantage can accrue 
to his country by a conflict with the United States, and 
believes in the concession of autonomy as the sole 
remedy for Cuba. The resignation of General Azcar- 
raga’s Ministry leads to the inference that Spanish 
politicians in general now admit the necessity of this 
solution. It is certainly the policy advocated by the 
Vatican, which for the time being is Spain’s chief 
counsellor. The excommunication of the Minister for 
Finance need not have led to any one’s resignation. 
The Pope, in virtue of the power vested in him as judge 
beyond whom there is no appeal, might have simply re- 
moved the ecclesiastical censure, and there would have 
been an end of the matter. The fact that he did not 
do so, or that he did not seek a reconciliation between 
Minister and Bishop, shows that there were other 
schemes behind. An occasion apparently was wanted 
for changing Ministries, with a view to changing polities, 


The Maidstone epidemic, lamentable and disastrous 
as it is now, might have attained enormous dimensions 
a few decades ago. The history of typhoid is known 
with great accuracy, and as soon as it was realized that 
an epidemic existed the local authorities, with the aid of 
a Government official, set to work to trace the cases back- 
wards to their immediate cause. Typhoid, like scarlet- 
fever, very frequently becomes epidemic through being 
spread with the milk supply ; but at Maidstone the dis- 
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tribution of the cases pointed to infection of the water- 
‘supply. Typhoid germs live, and probably multiply, 
in water that contains an excess of organic matter, and 
the first step taken was to shut off the polluted supply. 
Fortunately at Maidstone there are several sources of 
water, and the contamination is not general, so that 
there is no danger of the addition of a water famine to 
the troubles of the town. With proper isolation of ex- 
isting cases, and suppression of the source of infection, 
it is extremely probable that the epidemic will be rapidly 
conquered. An attempt has been made to throw the 
blame on the hoppers, it being suggested that the 
disease was brought into the district by them. This, 
however, is quite a minor matter. Sporadic cases of 
typhoid are practically always with us, and the blame 
for an epidemic lies not with an unfortunate migrating 
patient, but with the authorities who allow their water 
supply to be within reach of typhoid infection. It may 
be impossible to have a water-supply quite free from 
surface drainage ; but if there is the slightest chance of 
drainage reaching it, frequent and regular bacteriolo- 
gical examination must be made. 


The ‘Daily Chronicle” tries to make capital for 
Dissent out of the undoubted predominance in the 
Church of England of the High Church party at the 
present moment. But the High Church party of to- 
day is not that of Tractarianism, nor that of Ritualism 
either: it is a very much saner and wider thing. The 
truth is that the Broad Church school—a party it never 
was—has become absorbed into High Churchism, and 
has speedily leavened the whole lump. Dr. Llewelyn 
Davies’ paper at the Church Congress makes that per- 
fectly clear. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury told the working men 
at Nottingham that he had known what it was to want 
food and fire, and—what he felt more than either—to 
wear patched clothes. He could thresh as well as any 
of them and drive as straight a furrow as the best. 
We wonder what was the proportion of real workmen 
at this meeting? These gatherings are generally 
crowded, but the method of distributing the tickets is 
so absurd that they are only “‘ working-men’s ” meetings 
in name. 


The Chairman of the London School Board, the 
Marquess of Londonderry, bade farewell to the members 
of the Board on Thursday in an address which essayed 
a statement of the progress of education during the 
reign of Her Majesty. Lord Londonderry was not known 
as an educationalist when he became Chairman two 
years ago. But he has made an excellent head of the 
London Board; impartial, tactful, and possessed of 
much knowledge of men and affairs. His address brings 
out more prominently than we have elsewhere seen the 
modernity of our education system, and the greatness 
of the work done by the London Board. It is commonly 
forgotten that the London School Board was, so to say, 
an afterthought. Mr. Forster’s original proposals con- 
tained no provision for a central body to control the 
educational interests of the metropolis, and Mr. Forster 
himself was opposed to the alteration of his plan. The 
amendment, which resulted in the creation of the London 
Board, was only carried by five in a thin House. 


Sir Edward Fry’s Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Irish Land Acts has only sat for a week, 
but already all the interest has gone out of it. Those 
who imagined like Mr. Morley that it was intended to 
‘intimidate ”” the Land Courts into giving decisions 
favourable to the landlords have been disappointed, for 
nothing could be more ideally judicial and businesslike 
than the attitude of the Chief Commissioner and his 
colleagues. Sir Edward Fry poses as a traveller in an 
unknown land seeking for information ; but if counsel 
or witness attempts to play upon this presumed igno- 


tance, he soon finds that Sir Edward knows a great deal 


more of the subject than is convenient. Mr. Traill.as a 


landlord, and Mr. Fotterell as a tenant’s advocate, are 
of course avowed experts, and the Commission will do 
its work creditably ; but it will all lead to nothing. For 
better or for worse, Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1881 started 
us on a course from which there is no going back. Rent- 
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fixing by peripatetic Commissioners who can only devote 
about half an hour to decide the rental value of a 
farm is an absurdity ; but by the accident of the inaugu- 
ration of the system being concurrent with the fall in 
prices it has acted as a gigantic rent-reducing machine, 
and could not be stopped without danger of a revolu- 
tion. The landlords are reduced to the position of ‘‘a 
mortgagee with a bad security,” and the wisest of them 
only pray for a hastening of the process of purchase by 
which their mortgage will be paid off in the shortest 
possible time. 


The 1798 Centenary in Ireland threatens to prove a 
fiasco. The half-dozen factions who are making the 
country ridiculous cannot unite even for the celebration of 
the events of a century ago. And all the while the 
Bishops and higher clergy are silently but solidly hos- 
tile, for they cannot forget that the ’98 movement was 
first of all revolutionary and anti-clerical. This is a 
great pity, for the leaders of the United Irishmen were, 
after all, a creditable and capable body of men, whose 
memory is worth celebrating. The country was un- 
doubtedly suffering at that time under a corrupt and 
unintelligent tyranny, and those who took the risks of 
an open insurrection had, at any rate, the courage of 
their opinions. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Arthur 
O'Connor and Hamilton Rowan were men of character 
and resolution, of whom any country might be proud, 
and Wolfe Tone came very near to being a great 
man. When an ex-Prime Minister and a Unionist 
Duke can join in celebrating William Wallace and 
the Queen can avow her Jacobite sympathies, there 
is surely no reason why Irishmen of all classes and 
parties should ‘‘ fear to speak of ’98.” 


The Nile campaign having come to a standstill, pend- 
ing the completion of the Abu Hamed railway, attention 
is directed to the situation at Kassala, which has 
become urgent owing to the reiterated demands of the 
Italian Government to be relieved of that burdensome 
post. The papers still keep talking of an Italian 
** cession” of Kassala to England ; but there has never 
been a question of that. By the Dufferin-Rudini Treaty 
of 15 April, 1891, Italy received permission to occupy 
Kassala, ‘‘if obliged to do so by the necessities of the 
military situation” ; but it was expressly provided that 
the ‘‘ temporary military occupation ” should not abro- 
gate the sovereign rights of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which rights were simply to remain in suspense 
‘until the Egyptian Government shall be in a position 
to reoccupy the district in question.” Italy has long 
been sick of her bargain, and as the withdrawal of the 
Italian troops would probably mean the prompt occu- 
pation of the place by Osman Digna, steps have to be 
taken for providing an Egyptian or Indian garrison. 


Colonel Parsons, Governor of Suakim, has gone to 
Massowah to report on this point, for it is doubtless 
by way of that post that Kassala will be relieved. All 
talk under present conditions of an advance on Kassala 
from Berber or from Suakim is very wide of the mark, 
as such advance would be through a difficult and 
hostile country, whereas the road from Massowah to 
Kassala has been in regular use by Italian troops for 
years past, and presents no serious difficulties. It was 
reported on by Captain Speedy in 1884, when the 
unhappy Gladstone Government was trying to make up 
its mind to save the Kassala garrison from massacre. 
Two regiments of Punjaub Infantry and one of Bengal 
Lancers, with a battery of mountain guns, were the 
force then suggested, and these, said Captain Speedy, 
could be got thrcugh from Massowah to Kassala in 
fourteen days. Needless to say, the force was not sent, 
and the loyal Mudir and his men were masszcred by 
the Mahdists, but the Massowah road still remains the 
best way of reaching the upper Atbara valley ; indeed, 
it was at one time spoken of as an alternative route 
to Khartoum itself. 


The Emperor William would seem to be seeking a 
reconciliation with Prince Bismarck. The recent 
developments in European politics have possibly made 
him realize that after all a policy distinguished by 
jaunts through European capitals and an attitude of 
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absurd bombast is at best a poor substitute for the 
statesmanship and acute diplomacy which made Ger- 
many a Power to be feared when Prince Bismarck was 
Chancellor. So a newarmed cruiser, one of the nuclei 
of the great German navy of the future, has been 
named after the ex-Chancellor, and the Emperor has 
sent him one of those telegrams of which he is so fond. 
But Prince Bismarck is too deeply wounded ever to 
forgive completely the ruler who dismissed him because 
he wanted to have an Empire to play with all to himself, 
unchecked by wiser counsels. His reply to the 
Emperor’s effusive message is restrained and dignified, 
and does no more than say merely ‘‘ Thank you !” 


There is another hitch over the Behring Sea seal 
question. Lord Salisbury has refused to acquiesce in 
the suggestion that Russia and Japan should be repre- 
sented at the proposed Conference, on the ground that 
so far as the Pribyloff group is concerned these nations 
have no Jocus standi. Russia certainly has not, for the 
seals of the Commander Islands, on the other side of 
the Behring Sea, never mingle with those on the Ameri- 
can islands. But since the Pribyloff animals in the 
course of their long swimming pass close to the east 
coast of Japan, and are hunted by sealers fitted out 
at Japanese ports, this fact might seem to give that 
country some ground for claiming to be represented ; 
but in any case it would be shadowy. If the Con- 
ference were called to deal generally with means for 
the preservation of seal life in the North Pacific, it 
would be another matter. But Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada are alone concerned directly 
with the Pribyloff seals, whose extinction, according to 
the American alarmists, is imminent. At the same 
time, there could be no valid objection to the pre- 
sence of both Russian and. Japanese representatives as 
spectators. 


Last month there appeared in the ‘‘ Times” an 
alarmist article declaring that the Parthenon is doomed 
unless immediate steps are taken to repair the most 
damaged portions and to protect the whole structure by 
a roof. Now Professor Doerpfeld writes, ostensibly to 
remove the unpleasant impression made throughout 
Europe by the article, but really admitting the truth of 
its statements. He is a member of the Committee 
appointed by the Greek Government to superintend the 
repairs which were commenced last winter, and he 
admits that the condition of the structure is far from 
satisfactory, and in some portions even dangerous. 
Only immediate action can preserve the great monu- 
ment of ancient Greece. But the war has stopped the 
operations which were commenced last year, and there 
are no more funds. Incidentally the matter has pro- 
vided a justification for the action of Lord Elgin in 
removing certain portions of the great frieze, and 
Professor Doerpfeld endorses the suggestion that the 
remaining portions should be removed to a museum 
where they would be secure from the process of dis- 
integration by the weather, which is gradually destroy- 
ing them. It is a pity that the whole of the Parthenon 
and the other monuments on the Acropolis cannot be 
removed to some other place. So long as they remain 
there in the sight of all the Athenians, so long will the 
Greeks be deluded with the idea that they are a great 
nation. Moreover, there would then be no reason why 
the Athenians should not indulge their propensity for 
making the slopes of the Acropolis into a vast ‘‘ fosse.” 


It is plain that Dr. Gott is not a success as Bishop of 
Truro. Cornwall is a difficult diocese, and even Dr. 
Wilkinson was not an ideal chief pastor. The tempera- 
ment of the Cornish people is peculiar, and their bishop 
should be a many-sided, warm-hearted man, with the 
aged of speech, who understands the folk with whom 

ehastodo. Dr. Benson, t'ough he came from out- 
side, did understand the Co: ih; and perhaps this was 
the most striking example of his great power of 
adaptability, which issued in his never making a failure. 
The present Bishop of Truro is only acceptable to a 
small section of extreme High Churchmen. ‘‘ The two 
last bishops,” lately said a leading Cornish Dissenter, 
** were Christians and gentlemen. The present one is 
neither!” 
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WHAT THE TURK INTENDS. 
(FRoM our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THERAPIA, 26 September, 1897. 


AL THoucs the preliminaries of peace as settled 
by the Powers have been duly signed by the 
Turkish and Greek representatives, there is a very 
general feeling in Constantinople that we have not yet 
reached the end of our troubles. Yesterday one of the 
most prominent of the foreign Ambassadors here in- 
formed me that he had grave doubts whether the 
Greeks had any serious intention of paying the indemnity, 
and still graver doubts as to their ability to raise the 
money. As for the Turks, much as they need the 
money, I think they would prefer to retain Thessaly 
rather than to receive four million liras; and though 
the Sultan is loyally prepared to carry out his Treaty 
obligations, he and his Ministers are by no means 
sanguine that United Europe will be able to help Greece 
financially unless the proposed control is very strin- 
gent and not merely nominal. An ex-Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs this morning said to me :— ‘‘I do 
not think we shall be more successful with regard to 
the financial clauses of this Treaty than we were with 
those subscribed by the Great Powers in the Treaty 
of Berlin. In 1878 it was laid down that Montenegro, 
Bulgaria and Servia were to bear their fair share of the 
Ottoman Debt, this share to be on an equitable basis 
and to be decided by the representatives of the Great 
Powers at Constantinople. In 1881, when we ceded 
Thessaly to Greece, the same formula was observed. 
Nineteen years have elapsed, yet, in spite of the re- 
peated representations of the Porte, the Powers have 
declined to move in the matter. What grounds have 
we for hoping that they will be more willing to aid us 
now? As regards the ex-territorial privileges claimed 
by the Greeks, so strongly supported by your Ambassa- 
dor, we of course are of opinion that neither Greece, 
Servia, nor Bulgaria, with whom no capitulations exist, 
has any right to such privileges. In fact, there is a 
very general feeling in the Council of Ministers that the 
time has arrived when these privileges should be very 
materially modified. We are quite willing to concede 
the subjects of the six Great Powers those legal advan- 
tages you now derive from your Consular Courts, but 
we fail to see why now at the close of the nineteenth 
century all foreigners resident in the Ottoman Empire 
should be free from all taxation. We are weary of the 
cry ‘No representation no taxation.’ Are foreign resi- 
dents in Germany, France, or England exempt from 
rates and taxes, and do they enjoy representation? Is 
a German hotel-keeper or a French wine merchant 
carrying on his business in London free not merely from 
state but also local taxation ? Does he not pay for his 
licence, his parochial rates, &c. &c.? Has he a vote? 
Yet here the foreigner pays nothing. Again, in European 
countries stringent laws exist as to the nationality of 
the descendants of foreigners who invariably in the third, 
in some cases in the second, generation are compelled 
to undergo military service and to adopt the nation- 
ality of the country of their birth. So also British-born 
subjects naturalized in a foreign country resume their 
own nationality on returning to their native shores ; but 
here a Turkish subject—say an Armenian, who assumes 
British or American or French nationality when he comes 
to Constantinople—invariably enjoys foreign protec- 
tion as if he were a foreign born subject. You may 
rely on it this question will soon be ripe for discussion. 
Already we have sounded and obtained the support of 
two of the Great Powers; two are doubtful; whilst 
Great Britain and Austria are opposed to waiving the 
Capitulations. But the modifications of these manifestly 
one-sided treaties is essential from a financial point of 
view, and we can see no justice in the present state of 
things. There are in Constantinople close on 100,000 
foreigners enjoying Consular protection and its conse- 
quent immunity from taxation. Many of these—take 
your own countrymen for example—could not trace their 
English descent, others have so married and inter- 
married with Greeks that Greek is their natural lan- 
guage. Many thousands cannot speak a word of 
English, or of any tongue spoken by the subjects of 
your Queen, yet they are furnished with Consular 
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asses. In the Balkan States which we ceded under 
the Treaty of Berlin, in Greece, Servia and Roumania, 
all once integral portions of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Great Powers have allowed the Capitulations to fall 
into desuetude. Foreigners are taxed in the same 
manner as natural-born subjects, and very considerable 
latitude has been allowed in the matter of the Customs 
tariffs, more especially with regard to the question of 
‘ Accises,’ or increased local import dues to meet local 
improvements. Here all such means of making har- 
bours, quays, &c., are forbidden.” 

The words of this statesman were re-echoed during a 
visit I paid to one of the Sultan’s own Cabinet in the 
course of the afternoon. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the leading men in Turkey of all parties feel very 
strongly on this question of the ‘‘ Capitulations,” and 
resent very bitterly the attitude adopted towards Turkey 
by some of the Great Powers—ourselves, for example. 
A year ago, when the Turks were doubtful as to the 
condition of their army, this feeling was not so pro- 
nounced, but now that they see they were able to defeat 
Greece in fifteen days without dislocating their military 
system and with an army of redifs stiffened only by two 
brigades of the active army, the old confidence has 
returned, and Turkish Ministers feel and Turkish 
officers show that they are indisposed to stand too 
much hectoring. They know, too, that they do not 
stand alone. Germany has given them invaluable 
counsel and support, whilst Bulgaria with her compact, 
well-trained little army of 100,000 men is now at the 
disposal of the Sultan. For the present at any rate the 
Macedonian question is dead ; the chiefs of the party 
have given pledges of good conduct, and have in conse- 
quence been well provided for in the Bulgarian army. 
All danger of a rising is at an end; indeed there is no 
secret here that Prince Ferdinand was quite willing to 
have aided his suzerain with a corps d’armée during 
the late war, and even now, should the Servian pre- 
tensions grow insupportable, would not be averse to 
assisting at a fresh rectification of the Bulgar-Servian 
frontier. The close friendship between the Sultan and 
Prince Ferdinand makes for peace, and I am of opinion 
that a long period of quiet is now assured in Eastern 
Europe. From all I hear, it is the evident intention of 
the Sultan’s Ministers to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to push forward the commercial development of 
their country by the construction of a vast network of 
narrow-gauge railways both in Europe and in Asia. 
The capital for these undertakings will be found in 
Germany ; for, unfortunately, our Ambassador is not a 
persona grata either at the Palace or the Porte, and the 
many millions which have within the last few years been 
spent in railways and war material have all gone into 
the pockets of German, not English, contractors. Pos- 
sibly, from the humanitarian point of view, our policy 
has been right ; personally, | think it has been wrong. 
But as to the disastrous effect such a policy has had on 
our commercial relations with Turkey there can be no 
two opinions. Is it statecraft to allow twenty millions 
of capital to be poured into German pockets and to 
exasperate fifty millions of our Mahomedan fellow- 
subjects in order that we may pose as the protectors 
of an effete, immoral and cowardly race, whose vain 
boast is that they are Christians? A Christianity which 
preaches murder and which deals in dynamite is scarcely 
a religion to betolerated. I well remember the ‘‘ Perish 
India!” cry of Freeman and his satellites twenty years 
ago; but is the British merchant of to-day willing to 
see British trade with Turkey pass into the hands of 
Germany? Is St. James’s Hall to be arbiter of our 
commercial destinies ? 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AS LITERARY 
CRITIC. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON has contributed to 

the ‘‘ Positivist Review” of Shaksp. 22, 109 

(1 October) a signed review of Dr. Bridges’s edition of 

the ‘‘ Opus Majus,” concerning which we are even now 

unable to make up our minds whether it is serious or 

ironical. If it is serious, it is one of the most amazing 
examples of modern log-rolling. 

The book has been reviewed at some length in the 

‘*Tablet” of 11 September, in our own issue of 
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18 September, and in the ‘‘ Atheneum ” of 25 Septem- 
ber. In each of these reviews it has been shown that 
the text is incomplete and inaccurate—not only in- 
accurate as representing what Bacon wrote, but even 
what late copyists had made of his work. One reviewer 
has printed five or six lines of the manuscript side by 
side with Dr. Bridges’s copy, showing twenty-five 
mistakes in that gentleman’s transcription. We our- 
selyes have so far studied the book as to be assured 
that, except in Section V., which was printed in 1614 by 
Combach, a German scholar, from a very good manu- 
script, there is hardly a page in the book without 
serious error. Moreover, the text is incomplete to an 
incredible extent. One of many examples must suffice. 
On p. 96 (last paragraph) Dr. Bridges is supplying the 
deficiency of the Oxford MS. he professes to consult. 
He prints six lines of manuscript and omits thirty-three! 
And yet Mr. Frederic Harrison talks repeatedly%about 
‘the complete and accurate form” of Dr. Bridges’s 
work, the “‘ first full and critical edition,” and compares 
it with ‘‘the amputated and far from correct” text of 
Jebb. 

Let us follow Mr. Harrison in his survey of the work, 
and compare his statements with the facts. He has 
selected five points for especial notice. The first is 
bibliographical. Dr. Bridges names, but does not 
describe, some manuscripts in Oxford, Cambridge and 
London. Mr. Harrison is able to recognize in this ‘‘a 
bibliographical account ” of the MSS. available, though 
a mere list of them would fill many pages. This is the 
sentence Mr. Harrison addresses to ‘‘the cultivated 
reader ” :—‘‘ A bibliographical account of the very rare 
manuscripts show (sic) how the thoughts of the great 
Franciscan revolutionist have been casually preserved 
for 630 years.” But Dr. Bridges has not even made use 
of the information collected for him in Mr. Little’s work 
on the ‘‘Grey Friars in Oxford.” While Mr. Little’s 
account of Bacon’s MSS. is far from perfectly accu- 
rate, Dr. Bridges would have found there that a MS. 
of the work exists in the Vatican, and that there are 
thirteenth-century MSS. for the greater part of the 
‘* Opus Majus.” 

Mr. Harrison’s second point is this: ‘‘ Dr. Bridges 
next gives us a biography of Roger Bacon from 1210 to 
1292, collecting all the authentic notices of him that 
exist in his own or in contemporary writings.” ’ 

Seeing that Bacon was born, according to Dr. 
Bridges, in 1215, a biography which gave his history 
from 1210 could not be accused of wanting in fulness. 
Unfortunately Bacon’s post-natal career is not treated 
with equal thoroughness. Amongst the few facts relat- 
ing to Bacon’s later life given by Dr. Bridges is anaccount 
of his condemnation in Paris at a Chapter held by the 
General of his Order in 1277. Dr. Bridges does not seem 
to have taken the trouble to find out whether there are 
any records of the General Chapters of that time. Asa 
matter of fact, such a Chapter does not seem to have 
been held. Assuming that the review is ironical, Mr. 
Harrison has, we think unwisely, left this point to the 
general reader; but he makes up for it by a parody of 
Dr. Bridges’s historical method, in which he describes 
how ‘“‘in Roger’s age the Metaphysical Schoolmen, 
the Duns-Scotists—the dunces—combined with the 
monks and prelates to decry and to silence the neo- 
logist who sought to combine science and theology.” 
If we consider that the Scotists flourished in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, that the monks could 
have had nothing to do with Bacon because he was a 
friar minor, and that he got his main support from the 
Pope, the humour of this passage can be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

‘* . . . After nearly 200 pages of introductory matter 
the text begins, the chapters being separated, each 
paragraph having its substance given in English, and 
critical notes, citations, and elucidations at the foot of 
the page where required.” We have already pointed 
out that the text is grossly inaccurate, that it contains 
passages which could not by any possibility form part of 
the ‘‘ Opus Majus ” (notably Chapter XVI. of Section I., 
and pp. 376 to 403, vol. i., which Dr. Bridges tells 
us himself form no part of the work), and that it has 
frequent omissions. As regards the division into 


chapters, we note that pp. 175-376, vol. i. are not 
divided by Dr. Bridges into chapters, though there is 
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such ‘a division in the early MSS. “Critical notes” 
we have been unable to find, though the author some- 
times gives Jebb’s reading as if it were a matter of any 
importance, while misplaced references (e.g. pp. 226, 
229, vol. ii.), distorted diagrams (e.g. pp. 403-4, vol. i.) 
astonish us at every point. The “ elucidations” are 
generally confined to short extracts from some encyclo- 
pedia, giving the names and dates of a few of the per- 
sons spoken of, though sometimes we come upon such 
a note as the following: ‘‘I do not know what work 
is here referred to ” (p. 6, vol. i.). 

If Mr. Harrison’s review is meant as irony, it is not 
difficult to conjecture why he should have made such 
an attack on the work. His bitterness is, perhaps, 
only the measure of his disappointment. It seems 
that Bacon has been placed in the ‘‘ Religion of Huma- 
nity ” on a pedestal near that of Comte, and great things 
were hoped from this edition. The Franciscans had 
published a scholarly and complete edition of the works 
of St. Bonaventure, Bacon’s general: the Comtists 
wished to do the same for Bacon himself. How the 
Clarendon Press came to lend itself to the plan is 
another question. As things stand, we have no hesita- 
tion in joining with Mr. Frederic Harrison in his 
ironical congratulations to the College of Physicians 
and the University of Oxford on this ‘‘ truly monu- 
mental edition.” 


THE YOKOHAMA POISONING CASE. 


I" is satisfactory to learn that the Yokohama poison- 

ing case will in all probability be reopened in this 
country, Mrs. Carew being now on her way to England 
under an order of the Government. The application 
made last July to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council for leave to appeal was, it is true, quashed, but 
it was quashed only on technical grounds. The evidence 
submitted merely related to the jurisdiction of the 
Court and to points collateral to the main issue, and on 
the evidence submitted the Court could only arrive at 
the conclusion at which it did arrive. Had the case in 
its integrity been laid before the Committee we have 
little doubt that the application would have been granted ; 
and we speak advisedly. _ 

After a careful review of the trial and of the evidence, 
we say confidently that if there has, in this case, been 
no miscarriage of justice, and Mrs. Carew has been 
convicted rightly, it has been for the wrong reasons 
and in defiance of the laws of legal procedure. Of the 
scandalously lax manner in which the post-mortem 
examination was conducted, of the improper admission 
of evidence, of the license accorded to witnesses, of the 
misdirection of the jury, which only consisted of five 
men, of the substitution of pure hypothesis for estab- 
lished proof, and that in the crucial points of the case, 
there can be no question. There was, we contend, no 
evidence to show that Mr. Carew died of arsenic poison- 
ing at all ; he was in wretched health, and within a few 
hours of his death he was being treated for a liver com- 
plaint by the very physician who afterwards surmised, 
on the strength of an anonymous letter, that he was 
dying of arsenic poisoning. Assuming that Mr. Carew 
did die of arsenic, it was established on incontrovertible 
testimony that he had been in the habit of taking it 
for years. Again: it was assumed that Mrs. Carew 
administered arsenic to him; of this there was no 
evidence of any kind; all that was proved was that 
Mrs. Carew had purchased Fowler’s Solution. A 
further assumption was that Mrs. Carew had a motive 
in wishing to murder her husband, because she was in 
love with a youth named Dickinson. To this it may 
be answered in a counter-assumption that, if she was 
in love with Dickinson, it was perfectly easy for her to 
leave her husband, as he was a poor man and she 
possessed of an ample fortune settled on herself. But 
the assumption that she was in love with Dickinson 
had no foundation, and rested not on deductions drawn 
from any expressions of her own, but on certain passages 
in Dickinson’s letters or supposed letters—for some 
appear to have been forgeries—to her. 

In a word, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than 
this case as it now stands, and if, in its present stage, 
there is enough uncertainty in it to hold our moral 
judgment as to Mrs. Carew’s guilt or innocence in 
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suspense—legally we are certain that no English jury 
would have convicted her—one thing is at least clear; 
that a more lamentable exhibition of bemuddlement and 


imbecility on the part of all concerned in it than the. 


trial at Yokohama has never disgraced English legisla- 
tion. The unhappy prisoner had no chance atall. A 
more conclusive case for the prosecution could not 
possibly have been stated than in the absurd speech for 
the defence, while the speech for the prosecution and 
the summing-up of the judge were simply indistinguish- 
able. That no loophole might be open for the poor 
woman when the prosecution found that no white 
arsenic could be traced, as was at first assumed, they 
substituted Fowler’s Solution, and the judge instructed 
the jury that to establish the charge of murder it was 
not necessary to find that arsenic was the cause of Mr. 
Carew’s death if they could satisfy themselves that it 
‘‘conduced to his death.” We repeat, the case calls 
aloud for reconsideration. 


THE ‘“IPANE.” 
I, 


HE ‘Casa Horrocks” stood at the junction of one 
of the sandy staircased watercourses which did 
duty for side streets in Asuncion de Paraguay, anda 
deserted plaza overgrown with castor-oil plants and 
with wild indigo, bounded by ruined houses on one side 
and on the other by a few mameys, and by a hedge of 
orange trees, in which at night the fireflies glistened, 
flashing to and fro as they were humming-birds all 
dipped in phosphorus. By day the horses of the 
neighbours played about and fought with one another; 
or, tied with a ‘‘maneador” to a stout peg, stood drowsily 
stamping at flies and hanging down their heads in the 
fierce sunlight. Sometimes a company of prisoners 
armed with machetes made pretence to cut down grass, 
their guards meanwhile unarmed and smoking in the 
shade. In South America at the time I write of (for 
now I fear that competition has brought about an 
economic change), prisoners seemed to think them 
selves an honoured class; few took the trouble to 
escape, but if their guards got drunk or misbehaved 
themselves, the prisoners not infrequently escorted 
them back to the prison. Yet so strong is habit that 
these self-same men, who most of them could have 
escaped at any moment, and many of whom came, 
went, and worked about the country towns, spoke of 
themselves with tears in their eyes as ‘‘los cautivos” 
and seemed to think their not uncomfortable lot most 
undeserved. 

The Casa Horrocks had scant architectural preten- 
sions, and yet was not less pleasing than an “ esthetic” 
house ‘‘ faked ” up with terra-cotta work looking like 
ill-burnt pie-crust, and with the wood-work gaping after 
an English winter’s rain. Built round a courtyard with 
an ‘‘ algibe” in the centre to catch the rain, the walls 
‘‘adobe,” solid and well cemented over, the open 
ceilings showed great beams of ‘‘jacaranda” or of 
* canela”’ ; flat the roof as roofs of houses in the East ; 
eaves deep, and from them slender tubes of hard-wood 
Sticking out a foot or two to carry off the rain, which 
in the rainy season spouted like waterfal's upon the 
passers-by ; the rooms all opening into the court and 
into one another ; the door of solid ‘‘ urunday,” studded 
with wrought-iron nails, and from it a dark passage 
called the ‘‘ zaguan,”’ which led to a second floor fur- 
nished with spy-hole, and with two small embrasures 
to fire from, should the ‘‘infidel” in times gone by 
have ventured an attack. Inside, scant furniture, 
no beds, but hammocks made of ornamental cotton 
with long lace fringes swinging in every room or to 
the pillars of the court; the chairs apparently con- 
trived for giants, with seats of Spanish leather kept in 
their place by large brass nails; the tables solid and on 
each of them a porous jar of water, on the outside of 
which by day and night thick drops of moisture hung. 
No pictures and no clocks and all the wal's inside 
dazzling with whitewash, whilst the hc use it self—which 
may, for all I know, have been ccnt ived by a ‘‘con- 
quistador”’—shone like a ripe banana with a coat of 
saffron-coloured paint. From ‘‘ Azotea” or from 
‘*Mirador,” across the river, you saw the ‘‘ Chaco,” 
which, with its palms, its billows of waving Pampa 
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s, and with its air of prediluvian impregnability, 
gave the lie direct to the sporadic civilization of the 
capital of Paraguay. 

The tramway running from the harbour to the railway 
station, the ‘‘ Tolderia” of the Payaguas, who stalked 
about in all the glory of their feathers and polygamy ; 
the ‘‘ Correntinos ” riding half-wild horses through the 
streets; and yet again the bank, the post-office, 
telegraph station and the steamers in the port, set 
forth that barbarism and progress had met and 
kissed (but out of mere politeness), and after kiss- 
ing had drawn apart again, determined never to 
be friends. Cave of Adullam, Club, general meeting 
place, give it what name you will, the Casa Horrocks 
served as rendezvous for all those waifs and strays who 
in the islands of the Pacific must have been ‘‘ Beach 
Combers,” but who in Paraguay, perhaps restrained by 
a life on horseback, never attained to the full meanness 
of a Pacific Beach Comber’s estate. The Spanish 
proverb says, ‘‘ There is no sane man on a horse’s 
back ”—‘‘ No hay hombre cuerdo 4 caballo ”—and it may 
well be said no horseman, with the exception of the 
jockey now and then, is quite acur. Riding, Cervantes 
says, ‘‘makes one man look a gentleman, and yet 
another show like a groom”; but still the groom 
himself, by virtue of the company he keeps, re- 
mains more self-respecting than do the other mem- 
bers of the class who live upon the follies of mankind. 
So in the Casa Horrocks was assembled a hetero- 
geneous company. Firstly, the master of the house, 
together with his Paraguayan wife, he having left a 
legally qualified helpmate in Buenos Ayres to mourn 
his loss. Rarest of types, a clever fat man; like 
Falstaff loving meat, drink, women, comfort, and 
horses ; a good musician, a ‘‘plum centre shot,” 
capable engineer ; ingenious linguist, having travelled 
the whole world over, and eking out Guarani with 
Turkish, Spanish, and with Portuguese, and still in 
such a manner as to seem rather eclectic than 
ridiculous. 

Lieutenant Hansel, late of the British navy, a choleric 
Celto-Briton, dressed 4 lo Correntino—that is, in black 
merino Turkish trousers, high riding boots, vicufia 
poncho, red silk handkerchief tied round the neck with 
the two points neatly spread out behind upon his 
shoulders in the same style the artist’s ‘‘ contadina” 
was assumed to wear her head-dress in the ’fifties. 
Like a fire of Vesta was his short clay pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette ; impervious he was to all known fermented 
drink, nervous by temperament, and yet with nerves of 
iron, manacled day and night in huge iron spurs which 
report said he wore to prove he had never been a sailor ; 
hating ‘‘old Gladstone” as the first Article of his 
creed; Liberal in theory but of the ‘‘ roaring forty” 
breed of Liberals, who in reality are more Tory than 
the Tories ; a gentleman withal and a bold horseman, 
mixed in his metaphors at times, as when he spoke of 
‘* carrying weather helm” to characterize a ‘‘ borer” or 
described a ‘‘ bucker ” as having got him in a jabble of 
a sea. 

Crosskey, a youth caught fresh from College, and 
sent to the River Plate in order to acquire colonial 
experience, which he appeared to do by most assiduously 
frequenting ‘‘ bailes,” ‘‘ fandangos,” ‘‘ novenas,” or any 
function where the Paraguayan female population used 
to congregate. A female population in the ratio of 
thirteen to one man, the men having been all killed 
off in the long lately terminated war with the Brazilians. 
A war which left the country all but depopulated, 
the President himself having been killed when riding 
the last horse (a little oa. upon the plains of the 
Aquidaban. 

Women did everything ; gathered the crops, tended 
the flocks, shot, fished and hunted, and in some 
villages the very Alcalde was an old Indian woman, 
who, with a European footman’s hat, long cane with 
silver top, and air of office, administered such justice as 
the times required, to the full as well as had she been 
properly qualified with beard and University degree. 
The national female dress even in ordinary times was 
most exiguous: a long low-cut chemise called a tupoi, 
doing duty for all the pomps and circumstance which 
the female form divine seems to require in richer lands. 
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Being en famille, so to speak, or at the least en sexe, 
even the tupoi in country places was not infrequently 
held all too cumbersome, and when a traveller came to 
a house a general stampede ensued till some one found 
the single garment in the place, clothed herself in it, 
and came forth, full of most courteous salutations, 
half Spanish and half Guarani, and a request the 
stranger would take possession of his house. A 
Portuguese from Goa known by the natives as 
the ‘‘ English Indian,” a Greek who greased the 
boots, and an Australian bookkeeper who never 
kept a book, with numerous Paraguayan women who 
seemed to come and go in a kaleidoscopic fashion and 
who smoked cigars as thick as candles all day long, 
made up the tail of the establishment. Order and 
regularity were things unknown, meals were served up 
when men were hungry and consisted chiefly of jerked 
beef, stewed up with rice and pepper, sprinkled with 
mandioca flour or of a vile concoction known as 
‘* Angou” in which eggs, mandioca, fish, and general 
‘‘menavellings” were the ingredients. Bottles of 
square-faced gin (Albert Van Hoytema, the Palm Tree 
Brand) were used as candlesticks. The heat was like 
a furnace, and clouds of insects, all most interesting to 
entomologists, rendered life one perpetual battle, and 
proved the aptness of the Spanish proverb that ‘‘ to eat 
and scratch is but beginning.” During the day the 
horses fed about the streets and in the plaza, and at 
evening women led them down to the river to drink 
and bathe. The world went on, no doubt, in Paris and 
in London as of old, posters appearing in the streets 
with statements calculated to deceive the general 
public writ large upon them. Empires were struggling 
for their life. Sedan and Gravelotte, the Siege of 
Paris, the Commune, and the rest of the events of 1870 
were passing ; but we recked nothing of them, taking 
our recreation quite contentedly, watching the negro 
regiment of Brazilians cantoned outside the town 
perform what it considered drill, looking with 
admiration on the squadron of Rio Grandense cavalry 
manceuvre, or on occasion strolling to the station 
to see the train come in driven bya sort of Belgian 
engineer assisted by two female stokers. Right under- 
neath the Casa Horrocks lay the Brazilian fleet, the flag- 
ship, the ‘* Aquidaban,” ‘‘ Jequitinhonha,” ‘‘ Paraiba,” 
‘‘Terror do Mundo,” and the rest, in the positions 
where they had anchored eighteen months ago, at the 
surrender of the town. Italian schooners, like the one 
which Garibaldi once commanded, came and went, 
making the passage to Buenos Ayres, ‘‘ aguas abajo ”’— 
that is, with the stream—in twenty days, but taking 
fifty, sixty, a hundred, or as many as God willed, 
‘* aguas arriba,” or against the stream. Canoes with 
Indians came and went, bringing great piles of oranges, 
bundles of mandioca, maize, and ‘‘ pindo” for the 
horses, and blending with the landscape almost as per- 
fectly as the great rafts of ‘‘camalote” which floated 
with the stream, gathering in magnitude as they ad- 
vanced and carrying with them now and then monkeys 
and snakes, and once a tiger, which tradition said 
landed at Santa Fé and, walking through the streets, 
devoured a Christian. More or less ill appointed 
steamers sailed for Corrientes or for Corumba, taking 
the futile merchandise which Europe ‘‘dumps” on 
countries such as Paraguay; and in the cabins a Bra- 
zilian Governor journeying to ‘‘Cuyaba,” some generals, 
colonels, a priest or two, a demi-mondaine changing her 
garrison, an orchid hunter much bemused in gin, and 
all the waifs and strays of cosmopolitan humanity who, 
‘‘ outside our flag,” pursue their useless lives, under 
the sixfold international code of law so neatly codified 
by Colonel Colt. 

A nondescript society which set me thinking whether 
if after all Pizarro had not better have herded swine in 
the ‘‘dehesas” between Truxillo and Medellin until 
his death, Almagro kept his shop in Panama, Cortes 
continued to make love and fight in Cuba, and Alvar 
Nujfiez have remained in Florida amongst the Seminoles. 
But had they done so, perchance America had been re- 
served for us and over it our flag had floated with 
‘* Empire,” ‘‘ Pauperism,” ‘‘ Sunday,” and a contingent 
of the ‘‘native” troops from every State to tramp our 
streets at the recurrent ten years’ Jubilee. 


= 
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SOME SNOBBISH PEERS. 


| ey the course of my heraldic experience I have come 

across a goodly number of men who have in turn 
claimed and assured me that their families were ‘‘ one 
of the very few instances of Commoners bearing 
supporters.” In Scotland many chiefs of clans and 
others bearing no hereditary dignity have had grants 
made of these additions to their armorial bearings. 
But in England the rules have always been most 
strict. Peers are able to obtain grants to descend with 
their peerages, and all Knights Grand Cross are 
permitted to obtain grants of supporters for life only. 
A few baronets bear supporters as augmentations by 
special favour and by Royal Warrant from the Crown, 
and two untitled families—Speke of Jordans and 
Watson-Taylor of Erlestoke—have been similarly 
honoured. With these the list of authorized bearers 
ends. The unauthorized list is lengthy. The offenders 
sit in high places. The Earl of Berkeley has no sup- 
porters. Those with which Burke credits him belong 
to the Barony of Berkeley, and have descended to the 
Right Hon. Louisa Mary (wife of General Milman) in 
her own right Baroness Berkeley. The Duke of 
Roxburghe has no supporters, in spite of the fact that 
every printed Peerage, even the accurate Debrett, 
credits -his Grace with their possession. Nor, as a 
matter of fact, has he any crest. Now that he is of 
age, and in a position to attend to his own affairs, 
the Duke should see that the crest and supporters are 
eliminated from the armorial bearings standing at his 
name in all of the Peerages. Lord Lothian has neither 
arms, crest, nor supporters, which I have the honour of 
hereby pointing out to the Editor of Debrett. I trust 
he will satisfy himself on this point and remove them. 
These same Ker arms are added as quarterings by all 
the Peerages to the escutcheon of Lord Antrim. Why, 
being incorrect, they have been perpetuated in every 
place I fail to see, as the M‘Donnell arms and those 
only are recorded for Lord Antrim in the office of 
Ulster King of Arms. Lord Churchill has no sup- 
porters, and this fact was pointed out by Foster years 
ago. I trust that the Editor of Debrett will next year 
clip his lordship’s wings a littlk—by removing the 
winged accessories which are at present figuring on 
either side of his lordship’s escutcheon. Lord Sand- 
hurst’s exuberant energy, if directed somewhat nearer 
home, might enable him to discover that the supporters 
he uses do not belong to him and are not hereditary. They 
were, I believe, granted for life to the first Lord Sand- 
hurst (before his elevation to the Peerage) as a Knight 
Grand Cross, and have not descended to his present lord- 
ship. Lord Stradbroke, again, though possessing arms 
and crest, has no shadow of a right to his supporters. 
It would be decidedly interesting to know where they 
originated. Lord Lingen possesses arms. Debrett 
very properly thinks the shield alone sufficient for his 
lordship and credits him with nothing more. Not 
so Burke and the others, who add to his shield 
both crest and supporters. Now, concerning the crest 
I can only say that no one of the name of Lingen ever 
had a right to the crest ‘‘ out of a ducal coronet a garb 
vert.” Another branch of the Lingen family, however, 
certainly had the crest ‘‘ out of a ducal coronet a bunch 
of leeks.” Lord Lingen’s supporters are simply a piece 
of ridiculous and inexcusable assumption. Sir William 
Pole of Shute House claims and uses supporters, though 
it is gratifying to find that neither Burke nor Debrett 
now admit any right on his part to them. Mr. Barlow 
of Hasketon is another individual who claims and uses 
these additions without authority. The Marquess of 
Tweeddale is yet another delinquent. The whole of the 
arms, quarterings, crest, and supporters which he uses 
are void of any legal authority. In fact, his coronet 
is the only part of his armorial achievement to which 
exception cannot be taken. 

Lord de Ros occupies the proud position of premier 
Baron of England upon the Roll of Precedence. There 
seems to be reason, according to the latest decisions of the 
Committee of Privileges, to think that this position really 
belongs of right to Lord Mowbray and Stourton. Un- 
fortunately for him the Barony of Mowbray was merged 
in the Dukedom of Norfolk at the time when De Ros 
was called out of abeyance. But, in spite of his position 


as a Peer, Lord De Ros occupies a peculiar position in 
regard to his armorial bearings. ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage” 
states that ‘‘ Charlotte Boyle, wife of Lord Henry Fitz- 
Gerald, son of James, rst Duke of Leinster” (succeeded) 
‘*as 3rd Baroness de Ros. Her ladyship, who assumed 
by Royal licence, 1806, the surname and arms of De Ros 
for herself and her issue,” &c. Debrett states the same. 
Now this is a distinct misstatement, for, according to 
‘*Foster’s Peerage,” no exemplification of the arms 
was ever issued. A Royal licence always contains the 
provision that, failing such exemplification, ‘‘ this our 
Royal licence shall be void and of none effect.” Con- 
sequently, as the exemplification was never proceeded 
with, the surname of Lord De Ros is FitzGerald, and 
the only arms he possesses are those of FitzGerald, 
and to the name and crest of De Ros and (save as a 
subsidiary quartering) to the arms of De Ros his lord- 
ship has no right whatsoever. 

Lord Basing has no arms, crest, or supporters. The 
whole achievement he uses is a curious invention, break- 
ing alike the laws of arms and the rules of the science 
of armory. Destitute as he is of any pedigree beyond 
a supposititious descent from the ancient family of 
Slaughter, it would be interesting to ascertain his lord- 
ship’s excuses for the assumption of arms. Lord St. 
Leonards likewise has neither arms, crest, nor sup- 
porters. No more has Lord Fitzhardinge. X. 


PURCELL AND THE ‘ TIMES” MUSICAL 
CRITIC. 


as yim your permission, Mr. Maitland,” said Hans 

Richter at the semi-public band-rehearsal of 
Purcell’s ‘‘ King Arthur” on Wednesday afternoon, 
‘‘ we will play forte where you have marked piano, and 
piano where you have marked forte.” Later he stated 
that the whole of Mr. Maitland’s score would be revised 
before the next rehearsal, proper marks of expression 
being inserted. But after spending a little time over 
the pianoforte score prepared by Mr. Maitland, and, 
I regret to say, published by Messrs. Boosey, the 
conviction is thrust upon me that had Richter been 
given an opportunity of comparing the score he used 
with any trustworthy score, he would, at whatever 
expense and trouble, have taken ‘‘ King Arthur” off 
the programme of the Festival to be held next week at 


Birmingham. A more incompetent piece of work it has . 


never been my fate to set eyes upon. About most 
artistic matters it is possible for mere differences of 
opinion to exist: whether a picture by Madox Brown 
or a poem by Browning is or is not beautiful is entirely 
a matter of taste. But whether a man spells cor- 
rectly, or works a simple piece of arithmetic or 
harmony correctly, is not a matter of taste: all edu- 
cated people will form one conclusion or the other ina 
few minutes. The mistakes made by Mr. Maitland are 
not a matter of taste: no musician would hesitate for 
a moment to call them very serious mistakes. Witha 
little longer time at my disposal it would be possible to 
multiply almost endlessly the instances of these mis- 
takes; but since ‘‘King Arthur” is to be performed 
next Wednesday at Birmingham and many musical 
enthusiasts will buy Mr. Maitland’s pianoforte score to 
prepare for that event, it is imperative that they should 
be told that what they see there is a mere travesty of 
Purcell, concocted by a gentleman wholly ignorant of 
the elementary rules of harmony and of the art of 
filling in accompaniments from a figured-bass. 

Passing over some pages of awkward and ineffective 
part-writing we arrive, in the first bar of p. 9, at a most 
extraordinary example of Mr. Maitland’s ignorance. 
The last bass note of that bar, an F, is unfigured, and 
is presumed to bear what is talked of by the initiated 
as a common-chord. It is not a mere passing-note ; 
for it is a skip and forms no part of the preceding 
chord ; and moreover the voice parts clearly prove that 
the common-chord was intended. Will it be believed 
that Mr. Maitland has held the previous chord over it 
until the first beat of the next bar, producing dire 
discords between his sustained note and both the 
bass and the voice-parts! One-bar-and-a half later the 
phrase is repeated, and for some reason Mr. Maitland 
here does right what he has just done wrong. I will 
pass on again, only stopping for a moment at p. 42. In 
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the first bar of the second stave he has altered Purcell’s 
parts, apparently for the express purpose of introducing 
consecutive fifths ; and again in the second bar of the 
third stave to give us a notable example of how part- 
writing should not be done. Consecutive fifths also 
occur later in the same number ; but I have not space 
to enumerate all the specimens of such schoolboy errors. 
In the second bar of the third stave of p. 57 one of 
Purcell’s most lovely effects is wantonly spoiled by the 
major chord on E being changed to a minor chord; 
and another, just as lovely, is spoiled in the first bar, 
stave 2, p. 62, where Mr. Maitland, instead of setting 
down Purcell’s chord of the seventh at the half-bar, has 
simply sustained the previous chord. _In the second 
bar of p. 80 Purcell’s figures, as given in the ‘‘ Orpheus 
Brittanicus,” are not observed; nor are they in the 
fourth ; in the sixth an ugly discord is gratuitously 
introduced ; at the beginning of the eighth the figures 
are not only disregarded, but actually contradicted ; 
on the fourth beat of the twelfth bar a most hideous 
and uncalled for discord is dragged in; in the fourth, 
fifth and first half of the sixth bar of p. 81, no chord 
at all is written, Mr. Maitland evidently not having 
known what on earth to do; at the tenth and four- 
teenth bars of the same page the difficulty presented 
by Purcell’s figures is adroitly evaded by writing some- 
thing else. In bar 1 of p. 82 an appalling effect is got 
by another alteration of Purcell; while the harmonic 
ingenuity displayed in the next bar renders me speech- 
less. The trio, No. 27, opens with no chord at all, as 
if Purcell had marked the bass fasto solo; but some 
quaint ones very soon follow. I may call special 
attention to the chord of the seventh added, and 
wrongly resolved, on the last note of stave 1, 
p- 104, and to the consecutive fifths that follow. 
A sixth in the last bar of the same page is 
changed to a fifth. But leaving such minor offences, 
on the last stave of p. 105, we come upon a spe- 
cimen of fatuous part-writing, consisting of a series 
of four consecutive fifths between treble and bass, 
skipping in all directions, followed by consecutive 
octaves, also between treble and bass; and the 
cruel effect of these is not even softened by any 
filling-up of the inner parts. After this it is hard to 
preserve the seriousness proper to the subject. A student 
who presented such a conglomeration of bungles to his 
harmony-master would be dismissed as hopelessly in- 
capable; but Mr. J. A. F. Maitland has obviously 
gone equably through his task, seemingly half-a-bar at 
a time, quite unconscious of what he was doing or of 
the fact that his achievement would only provoke 
laughter. Quite a number of gentlemen advertise in 
the musical papers to the effect that they are prepared 
to revise amateur’s music on moderate terms. If Mr. 
Maitland had sent his score to one of these gentlemen 
the grammar of it might at any rate have been correct. 

But seriousness is necessary. Recently Mr. Maitland 
himself has with great gravity set forth in ‘* The 
Musician ” the difficulties he encountered, and the 
high principle which guided him. That principle was 
that ‘‘ it seemed to me desirable on this occasion to 
let Purcell speak for himself”—for ‘‘ what we want 
to get at is what Purcell wrote, not what various good 
people in the eighteenth century thought he ought to 
have written.” Neither, it may be submitted, what 
a Mr. Maitland in the nineteenth century thinks 
Purcell ought to have written; yet in the same article 
Mr. Maitland admits that he has ‘‘ omitted the bass 
at the passage ‘ We brethren of air,’ as it is un- 
doubtedly more effective if sung unaccompanied ;” 
and later he tells us that ‘‘in the lovely song of 
Venus, ‘ Fairest isle, all isles excelling,’ I have fitted 
the string parts given in ‘ Ayres for the Theatre’ into 
the accompaniment, so as to allow some relief from the 
harpsichord and bass.” But Mr. Maitland is too 
modest. Besides these two instances of allowing 
Purcell ‘‘ to speak for himself” by the naive plan of 
speaking for him, Mr. Maitland has made numerous other 
alterations to which he does not choose to refer. Some, 
mentioned in my previous paragraph, may be excused 
on the ground of ignorance of the elementary rules of 
musical grammar ; but many have been done in obedi- 
ence to what Mr. Maitland would doubtless call his 


zesthetic sense ; and to show how utterly worthless is this 
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edition it is necessary to point out a few of the most 
glaring of the cases in which Mr. Maitland has set his 
own principle at defiance. In the first place, why has 
he transposed the order of the two overtures? That in 
D minor—despite the absence of trumpets and drums— 
is much bigger in style than that in D major, much 
more suited to be the opening of a great work; and 
besides this it leads naturally into the key of the second 
number, namely F, while the overture in D major leads 
naturally into the key of ‘‘ Two daughters of this aged 
stream,” namely G minor. As they stand in Mr. Mait- 
land’s score they produce a sequence of keys which 
would have seemed barbarous to Purcell. Secondly, 
why are string parts added to many songs where Purcell 
intended the voice to be accompanied only by harpsi- 
chord and bass? It entirely upsets Purcell’s balance 
of effect and carefully prepared contrasts; and it 
makes Purcell appear to break a rule which he in 
common with all composers of the period always 
observed, namely never to double the solo voice with 
any instrument. Again, Mr. Maitland says that ‘the 
fourth act, with its wonderful ‘ Passacaglia,’ is exactly 
as it stands in the best authorities.” I am curious to 
know whether there is any authority whatever for the 
silly alteration made in the bass at bars 4-5, stave 1, p. 88, 
of Mr. Maitland’s score, and for the magnificent effect 
of the entry of the chorus being discounted by the re- 
introduction of the theme in its original form eight bars 
too soon. The whole point of a passacaglia depends 
on the ground bass being repeated without essential 
changes ; and moreover the first edition of the ‘‘ Orpheus 
Brittanicus ” gives the passage correctly. Once again, 
why should the little dances—often consisting of only 
a couple of measures—be made so much too short, 
and the form of the longer numbers be mutilated, by the 
repeats being disregarded? Mr. Maitland evidently 
does not know that the older composers regarded a 
double-bar as a repeat sign, whether there were dots or 
not ; for he actually omits many double-bars. Finally, 
not content with ruining the music he has tampered 
with the words, suppressing one verse because it might 
not please the clergy, and rewriting a really pretty song 
lest some prurient-minded Birmingham old lady should 
find anything unpleasing in it. It is not surprising, 
after all, to find Mr. Maitland’s name on the band 
parts in much more prominent type than Purcell’s. 
It is surprising that while so clearly stating his views 
on editing in the above-mentioned ‘‘ Musician” article 
he should have been so-foolish as to make it possible 
and necessary for me to expose him. But perhaps Mr. 
Maitland did not regard the views as his own. Cer- 
tainly they come out of the late Professor Edward 
Taylor’s preface to Ais, on the whole, very excellent 
edition. In this respect they resemble much of the 
learning in Mr. Maitland’s article, which mentions 
scarcely a thing the whole world did not know before. 
A ludicrous example of this sham learning is Mr. Mait- 
land’s reference to Mr. Streatfeild’s ‘‘ discovery ” that 
a tremolo effect used in the Frost Scene had previously 
been used by Lulli. Mr. Streatfeild may just have ‘‘ dis- 
covered ” this: Mr. Streatfeild is not a musician, and is 
a very young amateur; but it has been a matter of 
common knowledge for years, and is, I believe, men 
tioned in Grove’s Dictionary. 
To return to Mr. Maitland’s score. I beg Messrs. 
Boosey to withdraw at once this deplorable exhibition 
of bad taste and entire lack of musicianship. It is a 
disgrace to English music; and there are three special 
reasons why it should not be sold. First, a firm of 
Messrs. Boosey’s high reputation must inevitably lose 
something in the estimation of musicians by having 
their name on the covers of so barbaric an achieve- 
ment. Secondly, it will be a scandal if copies are allowed 
to get abroad, there to give foreign musicians the idea 
that such bungling is representative of English musi- 
cianship. Lastly, Mr. Fuller Maitland is musical critic 
of the ‘‘ Times,” and for the honour of my profession 
I don’t want it too widely known that the critic of our 
great daily cannot worka simple bit of harmony without 
coming to grief. Of course we critics have long since 
formed our opinion of Mr. Maitland; but really he 
should not be permitted to let the general public into the 
secret. Let the edition be withdrawn immediately, and 
the whole matter hushed up. J. F. R. 
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HAMLET.” 


HE Forbes-Robertson ‘‘ Hamlet” at the Lyceum is, 
very unexpectedly at that address, really not at all 
unlike Shakespear’s play of the same name. I am quite 
certain I saw Reynaldo in it for a moment ; and possibly 
I may have seen Voltimand and Cornelius ; but just as 
the time for their scene arrived, my eye fell on the word 
* Fortinbras ” in the programme, which so amazed 
me that I hardly know what I saw for the next ten 
minutes. Ophelia, instead of being a strenuously 
earnest and self-possessed young lady giving a concert 
and recitation for all she was worth, was mad—actually 
mad. The story of the play was perfectly ge pe 
and quite took the attention of the audience off the 
principal actor at moments. What is the Lyceum 
coming to? Is it for this that Sir Henry Irving has 
invented a whole series of original romantic dramas, 
and given the credit of them without a murmur to the 
immortal bard whose profundity (as exemplified in the 
remark that good and evil are mingled in our natures) 
he has just been pointing out to the inhabitants of 
Cardiff, and whose works have been no more to him 
than the word-quarry from which he has hewn and 
blasted the lines and titles of masterpieces which are 
really all his own? And now, when he Has created 
by these means a reputation for Shakespear, he no 
sooner turns his back for a moment on London 
than Mr. Forbes Robertson competes with him 
on the boards of his own theatre by actually play- 
ing off against him the authentic Swan of Avon. Now 
if the result had been the utter exposure and 
collapse of that impostor, poetic justice must have 
ee that it served Mr. Forbes Robertson right. 
ut alas! the wily William, by literary tricks which 
our simple Sir Henry has never quite understood, has 
played into Mr. Forbes Robertson’s hands so artfully 
that the scheme is a prodigious success. The effect of 
this success, coming after that of Mr. Alexander’s 
experiment with a Shakespearean version of ‘‘ As You 
Like It,” makes it almost probable that we shall pre- 
sently find managers vieing with each other in offering 
the public as much of the original Shakespearean stuff 
as possible, instead of, as heretofore, doing their utmost 
to reassure us that everything that the most modern 
resources can do to relieve the irreducible minimum of 
tedium inseparable from even the most heavily cut 
acting version will be lavished on their revivals. It 
is true that Mr. Beerbohm “Tree still holds to the 
old scepticism, and calmly proposes to insult us 
by offering us Garrick’s puerile and horribly caddish 
knockabout farce of ‘‘ Katharine and Petruchio” for 
Shakespear’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew” ; but Mr. Tree, 
like all romantic actors, is incorrigible on the subject of 
Shakespear. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson is essentially a classical actor, 
the only one, with the exception of Mr. Alexander, 
now established in London management. What I 
mean by classical is that he can present a dramatic 
hero as a man whose passions are those which have 
produced the philosophy, the poetry, the art, and the 
statecraft of the world, and not merely those which 
have produced its weddings, coroner’s inquests, and 
executions. And that is just the sort of actor that 
Hamlet requires. A Hamlet who only understands his 
love for Ophelia, his grief for his father, his vindictive 
hatred of his uncle, his fear of ghosts, his impulse to 
snub Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, and the sportsman’s 
excitement with which he lays the ‘‘ mousetrap” for 
Claudius, can, with sufficient force or virtuosity of 
execution, get a great reputation in the part, even 
though the very intensity of his obsession by these 
sentiments (which are common not only to all men 
but to many animals), shows that the characteristic 
side of Hamlet, the side that differentiates him from 
Fortinbras, is absolutely outside the actor's conscious- 
ness. Such a reputation is the actor’s, not Hamlet’s. 
Hamlet is not a man in whom ‘common hu- 
manity” is raised by great vital energy to a heroic 
pitch, like Coriolanus or Othello. On the contrary, he 
is aman in whom the common personal passions are 

- $0 superseded by wider and rarer interests, and so 
_ discouraged by a degree of critical self-consciousness 
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which makes the practical efficiency of the instinctive 
man on the lower plane impossible to him, that he 
finds the duties dictated by conventional revenge and 
ambition as disagreeable a burden as commerce is to 
a poet. Even his instinctive sexual impulses offend 
his intellect ; so that when he meets the woman who 
excites them he invites her to join him in a 
bitter and scornful criticism of their joint absurdity, 
demanding ‘What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between heaven and earth?” ‘‘ Why would’st 
thou be a breeder of sinners?” and so forth, all of 
which is so completely beyond the poor girl that she 
naturally thinks him mad. And, indeed, there is a 
sense in which Hamlet is insane; for he trips over the 
mistake which lies on the threshold of intellectual self- 
consciousness: that of bringing life to utilitarian or 
Hedonistic tests, thus treating it as a means instead of 
an end. Because Polonius is ‘‘ a foolish prating knave,” 
because Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are snobs, 
he kills them as remorselessly as he might kill 
a flea, showing that he has no real belief in the 
superstitious reason which he gives for not killi 

himself, and in fact anticipating exactly the whole 
course of the intellectual history of Western Europe 
until Schopenhauer found the clue that Shakespear 
missed. But to call Hamlet mad because he did not 
anticipate Schopenhauer is like calling Marcellus mad 
because he did not refer the Ghost to the Psychical 
Society. It is in fact not possible for any actor to 
represent Hamlet as mad. He may (and generally 
does) combine some notion of his own of a man who is 
the creature of affectionate sentiment with the figure 
drawn by the lines of Shakespear ; but the result is not 
a madman, but simply one of those monsters produced 
by the imaginary combination of two normal species, 
such as sphinxes, mermaids, or centaurs. And this 
is the invariable resource of the instinctive, imaginative, 
romantic actor. You will see him weeping bucketsful 
of tears over Ophelia, and treating the players, the 
gravedigger, Horatio, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
as if they were mutes at his own funeral. But go and 
watch Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet seizing de- 
lightedly on every opportunity for a bit of philosophic 
discussion or artistic recreation to escape from the 
“‘cursed spite” of revenge and love and other 
common troubles; see how he brightens up when 
the players come; how he tries to talk philo- 
sophy with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern the moment 
they come into the room ; how he stops on his 


country walk with Horatio to lean over the church- _ 


ard wall and draw out the gravedigger whom 
& sees singing at his trade; how even his fits of 
excitement find expression in declaiming scraps of 
poetry; how the shock of Ophelia’s death relieves 
itself in the fiercest intellectual contempt for Laertes’s 
ranting, whilst an hour afterwards, when Laertes stabs 
him, he bears no malice for that at all, but embraces 
him gallantly and comradely; and how he dies as we 
forgive everything to Charles II. for dying, and makes 
‘the rest is silence” a touchingly humorous apology 
for not being able to finish his business. See all that; 
and you have seen a true classical Hamlet. Nothing 
half so charming has been seen by this generation. It 
will bear seeing again and again. 

And please observe that this is not acold Hamlet. He 
is none of your logicians who reason their way through 
the world because they cannot feel their way through 
it: his intellect is the organ of his passion : his eternal 
self-criticism is as alive and thrilling as it can possibly 
be. The great soliloguy—no: I do NOT mean “ To 
be or not to be”: I mean the dramatic one, ‘‘O what 
a rogue and peasant slave am 1!”—is as passionate in 
its scorn of brute passion as the most bullnecked 
affirmation or sentimental dilution of it could be. It 
comes out so without violence: Mr. Forbes Robertson 
takes the part quite easily and spontaneously. There 
is none of that strange Lyceum intensity which comes 
from the perpetual struggle between Sir Henry Irving 
and Shakespear. The lines help Mr. Forbes Robertson 
instead of getting in his way at every turn, because 
he wants to play Hamlet, and not to slip into his 
inky cloak a changeling of quite another race. We 
may miss the craft, the skill double-distilled by constant 
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peril, the subtlety, the dark rays of heat generated by 
intense friction, the relentless parental tenacity and 
cunning with which Sir Henry nurses his own pet crea- 
tions on Shakespearean food like a fox rearing its litter in 
the den of a lioness ; but we get light, freedom, natural- 
ness, credibility, and Shakespear. It is wonderful how 
easily everything comes right when you have the right 
man with the right mind for it—how the story tells 
itself, how the characters come to life, how even the 
failures in the cast cannot confuse you, though they 
may disappoint you. And Mr. Forbes Robertson has 
certainly not escaped such failures, even in his own 
family. I strongly urge him to take a hint from Claudius 
and make a real ghost of Mr. Ian Robertson at once ; 
for there is really no use in going through that 
scene night after night with a Ghost who is so 
solidly, comfortably and dogmatically alive as his 
brother. The voice is not a bad voice; but it is the 
voice of a man who does not believe in ghosts. More- 
over, it is a hungry voice, not that of one who is past 
eating. There is an indescribable little complacent drop 
at the end of every line which no sooner calls up the 
image of purgatory by its words than by its smug 
elocution it convinces us that this particular penitent is 
cosily warming his shins and toasting his muffin at the 
flames instead of expiating his bad acting in the midst 
of them. His aspect and bearing are worse than his 
recitations. He beckons Hamlet away like a beadle 
summoning a timid candidate for the post of junior 
footman to the presence of the Lord Mayor. If I were 
Mr. Forbes Robertson I would not stand that from any 
brother: I would cleave the general ear with horrid 
speech at him first. It isa pity ; for the Ghost’s part 
is one of the wonders of the play. And yet, until Mr. 
Courtenay Thorpe divined it the other day, nobody 
seems to have had a glimpse of the reason why Shake- 
spear would not trust any one else with it, and played 
it himself. The weird music of that long speech which 
should be the spectral wail of a soul’s bitter wrong 
crying from one world to another in the extremity of 
its torment, is invariably handed over to the most 
squaretoed member of the company, who makes it 
sound, not like Rossetti’s ‘‘ Sister Helen,” or even, to 
suggest a possible heavy treatment, like Mozart’s 
statue-ghost, but like Chambers’s Information for the 
People. 

Still, I can understand Mr. Ian Robertson, by sheer 
force of acertain quality of sententiousness in him, over- 
bearing the management into casting him for the 
Ghost. What I cannot understand is why Miss Gran- 
ville was cast for the Queen. It is like setting a 
fashionable modern mandolinist to play Haydn’s sona- 
tas. She does her best under the circumstances ; but 
she would have been more fortunate had she been in a 
position to refuse the part. 

On the other hand, several of the impersonations 
are conspicuously successful. Mrs. Patrick Campbell's 
Ophelia is a surprise. The part is one which has 
hitherto seemed incapable of progress. From genera- 
tion to generation actresses have, in the mad scene, 
exhausted their musical skill, their ingenuity in devising 
fantasias in the language of flowers, and their intensest 
powers of portraying anxiously earnest sanity. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, with that complacent audacity of hers 
which is so exasperating when she is doing the wrong 
thing, this time does the right thing by making Ophelia 
really mad. The resentment of the audience at this out- 
rageis hardlyto bedescribed. They long forthestrenuous 
mental grasp and attentive coherence of Miss Lily Han- 
bury’s conception of maiden lunacy; and this wander- 
ing, silly, vague Ophelia, who no sooner catches an 
emotional impulse than it drifts away from her again, 
emptying her voice of its tone in a way that makes 
one shiver, makes them horribly uncomfortable. But 
the effect on the play is conclusive. The shrinking 
discomfort of the King and Queen, the rankling 
grief of Laertes, are created by it at once; and the 
scene, instead of being a pretty interlude coming 
in just when a little relief from the inky cloak is wel- 
come, touches us with a chill of the blood that gives 
it its right tragic power and dramatic significance. 
Playgoers naturally murmur when something that has 
always been pretty becomes painful; but the pain is 
good for them, good for the theatre, and good for the 
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play. I doubt whether Mrs. Patrick Campbell fully 
appreciates the dramatic value of her quite simple and 
original sketch—it is only a sketch—of the part; but 
in spite of the occasional triviality of its execution 
and the petulance with which it has been received, 
it seems to me to finally settle in her favour the ques- 
tion of her right to the very important place which 
Mr. Forbes Robertson has assigned to her in his enter- 
prises. 

I did not see Mr. Bernard Gould play Laertes: he 
was indisposed when I returned to town and hastened 
to the Lyceum ; but he was replaced very creditably by 
Mr. Frank Dyall. Mr. Martin Harvey is the best 
Osric I have seen: he plays Osric from Osric’s own 
point of view, which is, that Osric is a gallant and 
distinguished courtier, and not, as usual, from Ham- 
let’s, which is that Osric is ‘‘ a waterfly.” Mr. Harrison 
Hunter hits off the modest, honest Horatio capitally ; 
and Mr. Willes is so good a Gravedigger that I venture 
to suggest to him that he should carry his work a little 
further, and not virtually cease to concern himself with 
the play when he has spoken his last line and handed 
Hamlet the skull. Mr. Cooper Cliffe is not exactly a 
subtle Claudius ; but he looks as if he had stepped out 
of a picture by Madox Brown, and plays straight- 
forwardly on his very successful appearance. Mr. 
Barnes makes Polonius robust and elderly instead of 
aged and garrulous. He is good in the scenes where 
Polonius appears as a man of character and experience ; 
but the senile exhibitions of courtierly tact do not match 
these, and so seem forced and farcical. ; 

Mr. Forbes Robertson’s own performance has a con- 
tinuous charm, interest and variety which are the result 
not only of his well-known familiar grace and accom- 
plishment as an actor, but of a genuine delight—the 
rarest thing on our stage—in Shakespear’s art, and a 
natural familiarity with the plane of his imagination. 
He does not superstitiously worship William: he 
enjoys him and understands his methods of expression. 
Instead of cutting every line that can possibly be 
spared, he retains every gem, in his own part or anyone 
else’s, that he can make time for in a spiritedly brisk 
performance lasting three hours and a half with very 
short intervals. He does not utter half a line; then 
stop to act; then go on with another half line; and 
then stop to act again, with the clock running away 
with Shakespear’s chances all the time. He plays as 
Shakespear should be played, on the line and to the 
line, with the utterance and acting simultaneous, 
inseparable and in fact identical. Not for a moment is 
he solemnly conscious of Shakespear’s reputation, or 
of Hamlet’s momentousness in literary history: on the 
contrary, he delivers us from all these boredoms instead 
of heaping them on us. We forgive him the platitudes, 
so engagingly are they delivered. His novel and 
astonishingly effective and touching treatment of the 
final scene is an inspiration, from the fencing match 
onward. If only Fortinbras could also be inspired with 
sufficient force and brilliancy to rise to the warlike 
splendour of his helmet, and make straight for that 
throne like a man who intended to keep it against all 
comers, he would leave nothing to be desired. How 
many generations of Hamlets, all thirsting to outshine 
their competitors in effect and originality, have regarded 
Fortinbras, and the clue he gives to this kingly death 
for Hamlet, as a wildly unpresentable blunder of the 
poor foolish old Swan, than whom they all knew so 
much becter! How sweetly they have died in that 
faith to slow music, like Little Nell in ‘‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop”! And now how completely Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has bowled them all out by being 
clever enough to be simple. 

By the way, talking of slow music, the sooner Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke’s romantic Irving music is stopped, the 
better. Its effect in this Shakespearean version of the 
play is absurd. The four Offenbachian young women 
in tights should also be abolished, and the part of the 
player-queen given toa man. The courtiers should be 
taught how flatteringly courtiers listen when a king 
shows off his wisdom in wise speeches to his nephew. 
And that nice wooden beach on which the ghost walks 
would be the better for a seaweedy-looking cloth on it, 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Bank Return revealed a decrease in the bullion 
of £270,337, of which £180,000 had been taken 
for abroad. Owing to this being the end of the quarter, 
41,061,170 more notes circulated, which helped to 
bring the reserve down £1,331,507- The proportion of 
reserve to liabilities fell from 50°10 per cent. to 48°87 
r cent. Rates hardened somewhat in the Money 
arket, owing to the end of the quarter and the Stock 
Exchange settlement. Short loans were arranged on 
Thursday at about 2 per cent., whilst a good deal of 
money was borrowed from the Bank for a week at 
2} percent. Bank bills were in short supply, those of 
three months date being arranged at 2,';, those of six 
months at 2}. 


In the Stock Market new business was handicapped 
by the settlement. Consols hardened during the week, 
the price yesterday morning, 111}3 for money and 1113 
for the account, having shown an advance of 3 on last 
Saturday’s closing. The market for foreign Govern- 
ment securities was almost stagnant. 


Home Railways supplied a far more interesting 
market than had been the case for some weeks. The 
fear of dearer money having been removed for the time 
being, the transfer of attention from the Yankee section 
and interesting traffic receipts all tended to lend 
interest to these securities. Easterns continued to 
supply a feature, and by yesterday morning had shown 
an advance of 2}, at 124, on last Saturday’s closing. 
Metropolitans rose 2 to 129, and Districts $ to 29}, on 
prospects of better traffic. Hull and Barnsley were 
strong at one time, but afterwards relapsed. North- 
Westerns rose 14 to 204}, and Dora } to 119}. Cora 
supplied the one depressing element, the price at the 
opening yesterday, 563, having shown a loss of } on the 
fact that last week’s traffics revealed effects of the 
engineering strike. 


It is pleasant to find one’s predictions fulfilled. A 
fortnight ago we called our readers’ attention to the 
marvellous stagnation in Great Eastern shares, and 
advised investors to take advantage of their exceeding 
low price. That week they had hovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of 116. The whole of last week, however, 
found them steadily rising, and when the market closed 
last Saturday they stood at 1213. This week they have 
been yet higher. We offer our congratulations to any 
**Saturday Review” readers who may have taken our 
advice. But do not let investors be frightened off now 
by the recent rise, for the shares have by no means 
attained their zenith yet. The traffic returns are still 
mounting, and are likely to mount for an indefinite 
ape When a very moderately capitalized line pays 
or some of its capital works out of revenue, and at the 
same time is expanding its trade and throwing out 
fresh feeders into profitable corners, dividends and 
prices are bound to move in sympathy. And that is 
the case with the Great Eastern. Moreover, there is 
the coal traffic from the new Lancashire, Derbyshire 
and East Coast Railway to be added to future business, 
and it is likely to be a substantial addition. 


The general contango charge on Yankee Rails was 
34 to 45 percent. Interest in these securities subsided 
somewhat and the course of prices was rather wabbly, 
the tendency having been to follow New York without 
displaying any individuality whatever. Nothing of 
nocable importance occurred, and the Market was 
singularly uninteresting compared with what had 
been the case during previous weeks. 


As in most other departments of the Stock Exchange, 
new business in the Kaffir Market was handicapped by 
the Settlement, which passed off easily enough. Last 
Saturday attention was almost entirely ‘given up to the 
carry-over, especially as Monday and Tuesday were 
important Jewish holidays. On Monday the carry-over 
arrangements were completed, the general charge 
having varied from 6 per cent. to 9 per cent., whilst 
3@. to 4d. was demanded on Chartereds and 4 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. on Goldfields. Very little new business 
was transacted om Monday, and movements were un- 
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worthy of note. On Tuesday morning some encourage. 
ment was received from information in the ‘‘ Financial 
News ” that the Crown Deep had crushed with eighty 
stamps during the first fortnight in September, and 
before the end of the month would be crushing with 
100 stamps ; whilst it was added that 7,000 oz. of fine 
gold might be expected from milling alone. Dealings, 
however, were once more on a very limited scale. A 
rise appeared in Henry Nourse, which had already 
advanced the day before ; whilst Chartereds and Gold- 
fields attracted attention. Wednesday supplied an 
excellent example of the unconcern with which the 
Market has taken to treating sensational telegrams. 


News in the morning was all of a depressing character, 
but none the less prices were distinctly firm, a disposi- 
tion that was maintained on Thursday. On that day 
there was more interest outside than inside the House. 
At the offices of most of the leading Africans, talk of 
the most bullish description was indulged in, and some 
even talked of an immediate boom as inevitable. What 
the real reason for all this might have been it was im- 
possible to discover, though the usual explanation was 
a rumour that the Transvaal had applied to the Roth- 
schilds on the subject of a loan. The monetary wants of 
the Transvaal have, of course, been the chief ray of 
hope in the South African Market. 


The course of the Kaffir Market during the past 
month affords some evidence that the well-managed 
and dividend-paying mines of the Rand have by no 
means reached their highest level of prices. These 
have been steadily maintained even when they have 
not crept slowly up. Ferreiras made one spasmodic 
attempt to rise about the middle of the month and shot 
up a point, but dropped next day and have only just 
regained their former level. Crown Reefs have crept 
up steadily from 113 at the beginning of September to 
12} at the end. Henry Nourse, after oscillating slightly 
about 8} for the first fortnight, have now moved upwards 
to og}. It is clear that there is plenty of room fora 
further rise in these and other good mines, and that the 
coming reforms have not so far been discounted. The 
public has of late held off the South African Market ; 
but it is not at all unlikely that the actual granting of 
the reforms in the Transvaal may lead to another 
boom. 


The ‘‘ Financial Times,” which has suddenly found 
salvation on the Rhodesian question and is advising its 
correspondents to buy Chartered shares for all they are 
worth, redresses the balance by crying down the shares 
of Rand gold mines. Kaffir prices are at present, it 
says, ridiculously high, and the public will not buy 
until they have petered down to a lower level. It is 
quite humorous to find this journal in the next para- 
graph advising the public to buy Chartered shares at 4, 
on the strength of the ‘‘great possibilities” and 
‘* ultimate potentialities” of Rhodesia, and the ‘ great 
advantages that must accrue from the extension of the 
railway to Buluwayo.” The public must indeed be “‘a 
hass” if it accepts advice to buy shares whose 
prospects of a dividend for years to come are wholly 
infinitesimal, and to leave severely alone undertakings 
which give a net return to the investor at the present 
market price of 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 per cent. after due 
allowance has been made for the life of each mine and 
the necessary amortization of the capital invested. 


It is, of course, both interesting and profitable to 
inquire what is the real value of the shares of the well- 
managed dividend-paying properties of the Rand, and 
such an investigation is by no means an impossible one. 
The ‘‘ Standard and Diggers’ News” devotes a long 
article to the subject this week, and arrives at the pes- 
simistic conclusion that, taking the twenty-five leading 
outcrop mines of the Central Rand, the average return 
to the investor at the present market prices is only 
about 5 per cent. per annum. How this result is ob- 
tained is not quite clear, but it is certain that to lump 
all the mines together and take the average gives 
utterly misleading results. Each mine should be taken 
upon its merits, for there is no doubt that the shares of 
some undertakings stand at inflated prices, whilst there 
is equally little doubt that others are ridiculously low. 
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In order that the proper method of calculation may 
be understood, take the case of one of the best of the 
Central Rand mines, the Ferreira. This mine is at 
present making a profit of about £30,000 a month, 
equal to a dividend on its capital of £90,000 of 400 per 
cent. perannum. The present market price of its shares 
is under 21, and the gross return to the investor is there- 
fore 19 percent. The life of the mine, on the ‘‘ Standard 
and Diggers’ News” own estimate, which is a low one, 
is twelve years, and on this basis, calculated at 3 per 
cent. compound interest, 7 per cent. on the capital 
invested must be set aside as a sinking fund each year 
to redeem the purchase money when the mine is 
exhausted. This leaves a net return to the investor of 
12 per cent., and taking 6 per cent. ‘as a fair rate of 
interest, the real value of Ferreira shares in the market 
ought to be 42 instead of 21. If the more probable 
estimate of the life of the mine, seventeen years, be taken, 
then the net return is 14} per cent., and the real value 
of Ferreiras about 47, taking no account of increased 
profits from further economies in working and the 
expected reforms in the Transvaal. It is no exaggera- 
tion, therefore, to say that the present price of 
Ferreiras is ‘‘ ridiculously low.” Calculated in similar 
fashion, Henry Nourse should be 17 instead of g}, City 
and Suburban 9} instead of 6, Crown Reef 16 instead 
of 12}, Bonanzas 6} instead of 4}. 


Mr. Willie Regan is a gentleman who has acquired 
a good deal of notoriety during the last few years. He 
is avowedly a land dealer, and the scene of his opera- 
tions has hitherto been Africa, though for reasons best 
known to himself he has preferred transacting business 
from 41 Threadneedle Street rather than at Johannes- 
burg. Mr. Regan was engaged, in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Sutherst—promoter of bus-strikes and 
companies—in selling a piece of land in Mashonaland 
to the Charterland Consolidated, Limited, which was 
discovered to be without value and caused the col- 
lapse of that enterprise. He also had dealings with 
the Ashantee Princes, over which there was consider- 
able trouble. 


Since then there has been, according to Mr. Regan 
himself, a conspiracy to force him into bankruptcy, and 
certainly Mr. Regan has figured a good deal before the 
Official Receiver. On that subject he is writing or 
causing to be written a book. Most of us had been 
under the impression that Mr. Regan’s business career 
was at an end, but during the last week the columns of 
the financial press have been rendered hideous by a 
wondrous advertisement of ‘‘ W. F. Regan’s system.” 
It is all self-praise of Mr. Regan, and explains what 
a splendid thing it is to buy Jand from him. But he is 
not any longer satisfied with Africa, and is anxious to 
sell claims in Klondyke. Three of his men, we are told, 
arrived on the fields last May. This may be so, but we 
cannot forget an occasion on which Mr. Regan stated 
that an agent of his arrived in a certain place in Africa 
within a space of time physically impossible to any 
traveller that ever lived. 


More facts have come to light concerning the Chino- 
Hooley-Jameson loan. The amount, it will be re- 
membered, is to be £16,000,000, and now it appears 
that the securities are to consist of the Customs 
revenue, unfettered by other charges, which should 
amount to £600,000, as well as the salt and likin 
charges, which are said to amount to nearly 44,000,000 
annually. Until a little more detail is forthcoming 
regarding these securities it would be premature to 
criticize. 


Among the great men who have recently begotten 
ideas on the bi-metallic question is Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, wit and man of letters. He is convinced that 
the present state of Klondyke supplies a useful lesson 
to “four monometallist maniacs.” This new authority 
on currency questions draws a heartrending picture of 
six thousand persons in danger of starvation, who to 
his excited imagination appear to be wallowing in fields 
of gold. Mr. Jerome gets quite hysterical over the 
picture, and seems to think it a complete answer to all 
the arguments of anti-bimetallists. Of course this sort 
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of thing is terrible rubbish and painful to behold even 
in a man of Mr. Jerome’s intelligence. It is another 
proof of how much better employed that gentleman is 
dispensing middle-class humour than instructing the 
suburbs in currency questions and international politics 
at a charge of twopence a week. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
WORTHING NURSERIES. 


With a share capital of £120,000 in £1 shares and a 
debenture issue of £80,000 divided into £100 Four 
and a half per Cent. debentures, the Worthing Nurseries, 
Limited, has been formed to purchase and amalgamate 
a number of freehold nurseries at Worthing. The 
profits are only certified for one year, and although the 
accountants state that the gross returns are steadily 
increasing, it would have been more satis‘actory to be 
told that the we¢ profit had been increasing during 
recent years. The purchase price has been fixed at 
£185,000. The Mayor of Worthing is one of the trustees 
for the debenture-holders, and several of the directors 
have experience of the trade. 


PURELY PROSPECTIVE. 


The London Flats and Dwellings, Limited, belongs 
to that class of promotion which relies on the pro- 
spective. The Company has little that is definite to 
offer, but the directors talk vaguely of properties which 
they estimate will bring in £4,679 income. The pro- 
spectus states that ‘‘in a Company of this sort it is not 
necessary and not advisable to give in this prospectus 
more than the above particulars.” Quite so! Pro- 
spective investors are to aid the payment of £73,700 
for properties that they practically know nothing about. 
The share capital of the Company is £25,000, and 
there is £50,000 issued in debentures of £25 each. 
There are no trustees for the debenture-holders men- 
tioned, there is no proper valuation of the property 
published, and what security the debenture-holders are 
expected to rely on is not revealed. One can only 
assume that there is no adequate security! And yet 
this is coolly announced as ‘‘a sound and safe Home 
investment.” 

INVITING CONFIDENCE. 

Like most persons who have had reason to study the 
gullibility of English investors, we estimate their intelli- 
gence at a very low level. But we shall be none the 
less surprised if they lend their money to the Zoroastrian 
Gold Mines, Limited, a new Westralian enterprise, the 
prospectus of which is so obviously thin and inadequate 
that a schoolboy could see its weaknesses. The capital 
of the Company is £160,000, divided into £1 shares, 
and the property to be acquired consists of 54 acres. 
For this Mr. Henry George Clark, vendor and pro- 
moter, asks 4,130,000 in cash and shares. Seeing that 
Mr. Clark has the impudence to ask a luxurious price 
for the properties, it seems almost incredible that the 
prospectus does not publish a single dated report; 
indeed there is no report on the property produced at 
all, but one or two disjointed generalities of the non- 
committal kind, followed by the names of seven gentle- 
men from whose reports, we are told, ‘‘ the above facts 
are gathered.” Surely the directors do not imagine 
that the public are such fools as to subscribe on the 
strength of vague utterances of this kind. The average 
investor knows but too well that, had the promoter a 
single reliable up-to-date report, the directors would 
have been only too desirous to publishit. But they evi- 
dently feel the weakness of their position, and bait their 
prospectus with a list of the most successful Westralian 
Companies, such as the Ivanhoe, Great Boulder, and 
Lake View Conscls. Was there ever such palpable 
impudence? To point to a few successful enterprises 
such as the above is like comparing butter to cheese. 
The public will no doubt bear in mind that a number of 
Westralian companies, with prospectuses far more 
palatable and satisfactory than that of the Zoroastrian 
Gold Mines, Limited, have proved complete fiascos. 
Mr. Herbert Allen, of the ‘‘ Railway Times,” director of 
the Costa Rica Railway, and famous for his virtuous 
indignation with the old directors of the Nitrate Rail- 
ways, has allowed his name to appear on this pro- 
spectus. It would seem that, disappointed over the 
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Nitrate Railways affair, he has sought solace on the 
board of an indifferent mining enterprise of the third 
class. The chairman of the Zoroastrian, Mr. R. 
Whieldon Barnell, M.A., B.C.L., is a barrister who has 
of late dropped into the ranks of the guinea-pigs. 


PEAK HILL GOLDFIELD. 


The Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited, is another West 
Australian venture, but of a decidedly more satisfactory 
character. There is no lack of adequate reports 
accompanying the prospectus, and these claim to be in- 
dependent expressions of opinion by Government em- 
ployés. The English Board of Directors is composed 
chiefly of business men with experience, while the local 
Board consists of the Hon. Sir J. G. Lee Steere, Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly, and a brother of Sir John 
Forrest. The capital of the Company is £250,000, 
divided into shares of #1 each. 230,000 shares com- 
pose the present issue, 92,000 of these being taken in 
part payment of the property, whilst the balance of 
4,138,000 is offered to the public. The property to be 
acquired consists of some twenty-four adjoining mining 
leases, containing about 157 acres, for which it is pro- 
posed to pay about £185,000, which price is to include 
a ten-head battery in perfect order and other plant as 
well ; 5,000 tons of tailings, containing 1 oz. to 4 ozs. 
of gold per ton. The purchase price is to be paid as to 
£92,000 in shares and as to the balance in cash. The 
list for subscriptions will open on Tuesday next and 
close the following Thursday. 


LEGG & ALSTON. 


Legg & Alston, Limited, has been formed to take 
over and amalgamate seventeen important wine, spirit, 
beer and mineral water businesses situated in various 
parts of London and the suburbs. The share capital is 
£90,000, divided into 60,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of #1 each, and 30,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each, the whole of which is offered for 
public subscription. The price to be paid for these 
businesses is £75,000, and the vendor is to take 

50,000 in cash, and the remainder in cash or shares. 
As is the case in so many prospectuses of this class, 
the accountant’s certificate as to net profit is hesitating 
and unsatisfactory, whilst. the valuers’ report is 
practically non-committal. The former only certifies 
for one year, states that it has been impossible to certify 
the net profits ‘‘exactly,” and concludes by stating 
what these have been ‘‘ approximately.” At the same 
time no mention is made as to whether profits have 
been increasing or decreasing. As to the valuers’ report 
it is very cautiously worded. No figures are given, but 
**the net profit certified” is taken into consideration, as 
also is ‘‘the working capital to be provided,” after 
which the valuers state that they believe the purchase 
price to be the market value. Certainly this is one of 
the most extraordinary valuations ever made. A 
valuer’s duty is to value property and stock, not to 
screen himself behind ‘‘ working capital to be pro- 
vided.” 

THE DEE ESTATES. 

The reclamation of the foreshore of a river often 
proves a lucrative speculation, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the indefatigable Mr. Hooley turning 
his attention to reclaiming the marshes which form part 
of the estuaries of the Dee. According to a statement 
by Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy & Chinnock, which 
' appears in the prospectus of the ‘‘ Dee Estates, 
Limited,” there are already 3,100 acres of cultivated 
land on the banks of the Dee, between the city of 
Chester and Queen’s Ferry, which are comprised in the 
proposed purchase, as well as 1,260 acres of marsh 
lands which it is intended to utilize for the 
erection of manufactories, and a portion of which 
has already been sold to a firm of ironfounders for that 
purpose. The principal feature of the new Company’s 
operations will be to add to this property as much land 
as can be reclaimed from the East and West Estuaries 
of the Dee and the Mostyn Marshes, which cover an 
area of about 19,000 acres, and will be acquired by the 
Company. It is also intended to improve and extend 
the Mostyn Docks, and to construct a new dock at 
Connah’s Quay. The value of the properties in their 
present state, exclusive of the minerals, is estimated 


at £347,027 by Messrs. Chinnock, who point out that 
they have only put a nominal value on most of the 
estuaries. Another valuer estimates the surface value 
at £360,660. There is no doubt that the land which 
has already been reclaimed is very fertile and has been 
proved to be well suited to agricultural purposes, and 
the nearness of the estate to Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
other important commercial centres is the reason 
assigned by Messrs. Chinnock for their opinion that 
the value of the properties will continue to increase. 
Another good reason is supplied by the recent improve- 
ments in railway communication, and, as the Board of 
Directors is distinctly a strong one, the undertaking 
ought to prove successful. The share capital is 
4,425,000 in 175,000 Five per Cent. Preference shares 
of £1 each and 250,000 £1 Ordinary shares. 
There is also an issue of £175,000 Four per Cent. 
Debentures, making £600,000 in all. Of this sum Mr. 
Hooley, who is the vendor, is to receive £500,000, and 
£100,000 will be reserved for working capital. Under 
all the circumstances, this does not seem too dear, 
especially as Mr. Hooley volunteers to take half the 
amount in Debentures or Preference or Ordinary shares, 
and undertakes to pay all the expenses of the promo- 
tion. We need hardly say that all ventures of this sort 
are somewhat in the nature of a lottery, but the prizes, 
as in the cases of the river Tees and the river Seine 
quoted in the prospectus, are worth winning, and Mr. 
Hooley generally manages to avoid drawing a blank. 


MAPLE & CO. 


Maple & Co., Limited, was registered six years ago. 
Its object was to take over the celebrated furniture 
business in Tottenham Court Road, which was gener- 
ally believed to be one of the most flourishing concerns 
of its kind in the world. Including the Governor, Sir 
John Blundell Maple, M.P., it has a directorate of 
fifteen persons, all of whom, we presume, are in receipt 
of substantial fees. The share capital of the Company 
is a million and a half, besides which another million 
has been issued in debentures. The firm has built and 
furnished huge hotels in the West End of London and 
elsewhere, and has also furnished Royal palaces in 
foreign capitals. The ordinary dividend has varied 
from 10 to 12 percent. The Company now announces 
an issue of £100,000 Six per Cent. Preference shares. 
A question naturally arises as to what this apparently 
prosperous firm, with its two and a half millions share 
and debenture capital, can want with a paltry £100,000. 
The Company must be in want of the money or the issue 
would not have been made. Is it that Sir Blundell’s 
ambitious policy has proved more expensive than remu- 
nerative? Can it be that Maple & Co., Limited, 
like so many others, have found their business transac- 
tions with Athens unsatisfactory? In any case this 
appeal for a ‘‘mere drop in the ocean” supplies a 
mystery which it would be interesting to see solved ! 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


MAPLE & Co., LIMITED (Reader, Canterbury).—See above. 

NEW CLYDE GOLD MINES, LIMITED (W. and W.).— 
Whether we publish your reply or not depends upon whether 
space will permit. But any reply of a reasonable length will 
be given every opportunity. 

GREAT BOULDERS (Lieutenant, R.N., Devonport).—Our 
advice is to hold your shares. 

NON-INFLAMMABLE Woop COMPANY (Flamma).—We 
will deal with your letter in next week’s issue. 

HENRY CLay Bock & CoMPANY, LIMITED (H. J., Maid- 
stone).—You need not fear. The Company has so far come 
through the Cuban troubles exceedingly well. 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (E. M. P., Phillimore 
Gardens).—A good office and suitable for your purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SERVICES. 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


IR,—Unless I again beg for some of your space, it is 

clear that I shall go virtually unanswered, and that 

the correspondence will end with nothing more satisfac- 

tory than an ex-naval officer setting me an example of 

dignified composure by gnashing his teeth at me. There 

is nothing for it but to help my opponents out of their 
difficulty by answering myself. 


2 October, 1897 
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The real reason why civilians can maintain discipline 
in factories without martial law is that the employees, 
being free to leave if they choose, would not be in the 
factory at all if they did not wish to stay there. Con- 
sequently the fear of ‘‘ getting the sack” restrains them 
from insubordination. When they are dismissed, they 
are dismissed against their will. The case of a sailor 
is different. A considerable number of persons get 
seastruck in their boyhood, and commit themselves to 
a sailor’s life only to find it intensely tedious and dis- 
agreeable to them when they find out what it really 
means in comparison with life on shore. If we did not 
catch our officers very young, and make it clear to them, 
by the time they have realized their position as grown 
men, that they had better go through with their term 
of service for the sake of the comparatively early retire- 
ment, the pension, the secure livelihood, and the social 
rank involved, we should be seriously hampered by the 
extreme dislike which many of our naval officers have, 
not so much for their profession, as for the sort of life 
it involves. It is just the same with the men. If the 
pecuniary inducements were not even greater in their 
case, relatively to the standard of their class, than in 
that of the officers, we should soon be reminded of the 
fact that in every ship in the fleet there are plenty of 
steady, good men who are looking forward eagerly to 
the moment when they will see the last of her. 

In the army there is less disappointment of this kind, 
because the man who enlists nowadays seldom expects 
anything very romantic, though he probably hardly 
ever foresees how humiliatingly impecunious he will be. 
Borrowing money from domestic servants is but a pre- 
carious means of keeping yourself in pocket-money, 
even if it were quite to the taste of a high-spirited 
young man. But the want of pocket-money is too 
pressing for pride. A young soldier with a vigorous 
appetite seldom feels that he has had as much to eat 
as he would like; and he always wants more amuse- 
ment than he can afford to pay for. 

Under these circumstances, we are bound to havea 
certain number of cases of lads in the navy striking 
their officers in order to escape from the service by 
dismissal. It is argued that the only way to prevent 
this is by savage sentences of flogging and imprison- 
ment. Even if the sentences did this, they would not be 
justified any more than burning the lads alive would be 
justified if it not only prevented mutiny but guaranteed 
to England the absolute and eternal supremacy of the 
sea into the bargain. But the fact that the case which 

rovoked this correspondence has produced fresh cases 


instead of preventing them shows that they do not. 


prevent it. 

With soldiers another class of cases gives trouble. 
The soldier, to get pocket-money, sells his kit, or some 
other part of his equipment. Formerly it was argued, 
on precisely the grounds which have been urged by the 
anti-humanity party in this correspondence, that if 
soldiers were not flogged for this offence, the whole 
army would instantly sell kit, weapons and ammunition, 
leaving our country defenceless before the soundly 
lashed soldiers of the Continental Powers. Fortunately 
we are all reading Lord Roberts now, and have freshly 
in mind his story of the two soldiers who were flogged 
for selling their kits, and immediately and manfully sold 
them again to show that they would not be subdued by 
such dishonourable means, with the result that their 
officers, to their tardy honour, were ashamed to flog 
them again. Lord Roberts does not mention that this 
surrender of discipline sent all the kits of the regiment 
into the market, because of course nothing of the sort 
happened ; what he does mention is the trouble he had 
afterwards with soldiers demoralized by the intimidation 
system, and how he got rid of all that trouble by taking 
precisely that view of the case which has convinced the 
gentlemen who have been posing in your columns as 
authorities on the art of governing men that I know 
nothing about discipline. 

Here, then, though we have no justification of corporal 
punishment, we have a difference between the conditions 
under which a factory is governed and those which 

revail in a regiment or aship. The solution, however, 
is not to dissimilate the fighting industry from the civil 


_ industry, but to assimilate them by civilizing the 


services. 
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If a soldier or a sailor is a blackguard, the proper 
remedy is, not for his officers to outblackguard him by 
torturing him, but simply to turn him out of the service. 
If he desires nothing better, then his dismissal is a 
benefit both to himself and the service. If he does not 
desire it, then he will do his best to mend his ways so 
as to be allowed to stay init. If an officer is a black- 
guard, a tyrant, or an incompetent nuisance, the proper 
remedy is for the soldier to refuse to serve under him. 
This means that the soldier should be as free to leave 
the army as I am to leave the staff of this journal. To 
retain a well-conducted soldier in the army against his 
will is to make a slave of a man who has done nothing 
to deserve it. Some day, when we get the better of 
our national cowardice, we shall give up the system of 
having our fighting done by slaves, and boldly make 
the soldier and sailor as free as the policeman. The 
lads who want to leave the fleet so badly that they 
will strike their officers and face flogging and im- 
prisonment for the sake of the dismissal will be pro- 
vided with an honourable means of retreat. I look 
forward to the time when the army will be reformed by 
a powerful trade-union of the rank and file, which shall 
drive incompetent officers out of the army as effectually 
as the cotton operatives of Lancashire drive incompetent 
employers out of the trade. I would have soldiers 
perfectly free to strike for higher pay or better con- 
ditions in time of war if they chose. For example, I 
would trust them unhesitatingly with an undisputed legal 
right to receive an order to charge on the field of battle 
itself by striking then and there for another twopence a 
day, if that struck them as a favourable moment. I am 
perfectly aware that with every demand made and 
enforced on behalf of the men, the standard of ability 
among officers would go up, and whole batches of 
stiff-necked dolts who now blunder their way along, 
making infinite trouble for the Robertses, and costing 
the country huge sums for “‘ discipline,” would be retired 
as useless. Iam also aware that the army and navy 
under such circumstances would withdraw from civil 
activity a much higher class of men than they do at 


‘present, and that these would cost more money per 


man per day than mere ‘‘cannon fodder.” But if 
a conflict arose between such an army and cannon 
fodder, I know whose side I should feel most comfort- 
able on. 

I beg Sir Charles Craufurd’s pardon for not knowing 
that when he paid naval officers the compliment of 
claiming for them, on the ground of their perfection. of 
character, powers which we have made revolutions 
sooner than entrust to our kings, he was indulging in 
what he calls ‘‘ a self-presented testimonial.” But I still 
think him as ludicrously unfit to have any such powers 
entrusted to him as I should be myself. I am sorry he 
thinks my style ‘‘ insinuating”: I really thought I had 
been blunt to the verge of rudeness. Of course I was 
annoying : anybody but a naval officer would have seen 
at once that I was purposely provoking him to make an 
exhibition of himself which should carry conviction to 
our readers. I am afraid I must admit that my naval 
‘* shop ” is deplorably behind his : I got the boatswain’s 
mate out of Captain Marryat when I was a boy; and I 
can only ask Sir Charles to convey my heartfelt apologies 
to the ship’s corporal. I was told by the ‘‘ Times ” that 
the birch was a cane, and by Sir Charles that the cane 
was a birch. Sir Charles contradicted the ‘‘ Times,” 
contradicted me, contradicted himself, contradicted me 
again, rebuked me for ‘‘ relying on my imagination ” in 
spite of ‘‘ perfectly plain language,” and finally says I 
ought to apologize. I do; but I protest that the 
incident leaves me in utter bewilderment as to where 
and how that boy was beaten. I am naturally some- 
what alarmed by the news from Algiers confirming Sir 
Charles’ statement (which I was far from questioning) 
that French mutineers are shot; for, if Sir Charles’ 
views of the effect of discipline are correct, the British 
army, owing to its comparatively lax discipline, will 
infallibly succumb to the French in the event of an inter- 
national conflict. As to his advice to me, for my 
guidance in my profession, it is excellent, and I shall do 
my best to profit by it. If I can return his kindness at 
any time by giving him a few hints in navigation, my 
advice on that subject is cheerfully at his service. —Yours 
truly, G. BERNARD SHAW. 


REVIEWS. 


BURNS. 


‘‘The Poetry of Robert Burns.” Edited by W. E. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson. Vol. IV. Edin- 
burgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1897. 


HE ‘Centenary Burns” is now concluded, and 
we may congratulate every one who is concerned 
with it on a highly satisfactory piece of work. This 
final volume is the least important of the four, so far as 
text is concerned, and much of its space is occupied by 
apparatus ; but it closes with the ‘‘ Essay on the Life, 
Genius and Achievement of Burns,” by Mr. Henley, to 
which all students of the poet will turn with curiosity. 
Before we give our attention to this, however, we will 
deal with what remains of the text. These Songs and 
Unauthorized Poems are, unfortunately, the very dregs 
of the cup. Among the former we find only two, ‘‘ Ye 
flowery Banks” and ‘‘ O wert thou in the cauld blast,” 
the absence of which could produce any real diminu- 
tion in the wealth of the poet. When he was not 
inspired, Burns certainly wrote singularly ill. This 
fact must make us shy of positively denying, upon 
internal evidence of style alone, the authorship of 
bad verses attributed to Burns. The Editors close 
with a section containing a baker’s dozen of miscel- 
laneous pieces which they style ‘‘ Improbables.” We 
are not disposed to defend the authenticity of any of 
these ; but to the most interesting of them, the ‘‘ Poem 
on Pastoral Poetry,” we must devote a moment or two. 
This ode, first printed in 1800, is considered by Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson to have been written by some- 
body during the lifetime of Allan Ramsay, who is spoken 
of in the present tense. This would make the latest 
— period of it 1758. But the Editors appear to 
ave missed an evidence of date. The writer says :— 
‘*In thy sweet song, Barbauld, survives 
Even Sappho’s flame !” 
The volume of poems which achieved for a short while 
an astonishing popularity, and caused Mrs. Barbauld 
to be called the English Sappho, was published (and 
three times reprinted) in 1773. It is also to be noted 
that, if Ramsay is spoken of as still alive, so are Milton, 
Shakspeare and Pope, so that the life is certainly that 
of poetic immortality. To our ear these verses have a 
certain twang of Burns at his second-worst, and we 
hazard the conjecture that he wrote them about 1780, 
while the brief glory of Mrs. Barbauld was still at its 
height in provincial places. But the point is imma- 
terial. 

We now come to Mr. Henley’s essay, which occupies 
about a hundred pages. Of these the first two, forming 
a sort of introduction, are heavy and laboured, and 
might with advantage be omitted. This sort of preface 
is what a man feels obliged to write, either before he 
quite knows what he is going to say or else when he 
has already said all that interests him. These two 
pages are really needless, and if the reader neglects 
them and begins on p. 235, he has a great and almost 
unalloyed pleasure in store for him. Mr. Henley has 
written nothing better than this essay, nothing more 
vivid and elastic in style, nothing in a more masculine 
temper, nothing that touches with a more competent 
freshness a hackneyed theme. Those who have 
followed his notes and ama are prepared for his attitude 
to Burns. We confess that it is one with which we 
find ourselves in almost perfect sympathy. He sees in 
him a peasant who was a great poet, who wished to be 
a ‘‘buck,” and he presents him in those lights to us 
without palliation and without sanctimoniousness. 
The Common Burnsite, as Mr. Henley calls the mere 
abject worshipper of a doctored portrait of the poet, 
will probably give a succession of piercing screams as 
he perceives illusion after illusion being torn away. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Mr. Henley is too truculent with 
the Common Burnsite, and sometimes he seems to lose 
the sense of proportion a little. On the whole, for 
instance, we believe that he has made out a case 
against that sentimental spectre, Highland Mary, but 
was she worth the expense ? 

Nothing could be better than the way in which Mr. 
Henley indicates what the effect of the rough life at 
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Mount Oliphant must have been upon the boy. On 
Mrs. M‘Lehose and Mrs. Dunlop he is delightful, and 
he treats the whole ‘‘ old Hawk ” business exactly as it 
deserves, neither too seriously nor with too much 
levity. At every turn he lightens the tissue of his dis. 
quisition by some phrase or flash of suggestive descrip- 
tion which delights the attention. What could be 
better, for instance, than the little vignette of the wild 
snatch of song murmured by ‘‘ some broken man, in 
hiding among the wet hags; some moss-trooper, 
drenched and prowling, with a shirtful of sore bones”? 
His treatment of Burns’ love-adventures is as excellent 
in one way as the Editors’ treatment of his text is in 
another. In the latter case, Messrs. Henley and 
Henderson have absolutely declined to bowdlerize, even 
to the curtailing of an epithet. If a poem is not decent 
enough to be given in full, they omit it altogether. So, 
in dealing with the career of the most amatorious of all 
modern men of letters, Mr. Henley has more than once 
or twice to flutter the dove-cotes a little ; but he keeps 
within the straitest bounds of biographical decorum. 

When Mr. Henley keeps his eye fixed on Burns, his 
utterances are generally unimpeachable. We canmot 
think his illustrations always so happy as his main 
argument. He has formed an idea that John Knox had 
‘*a vast deal in common with Burns.” So had Mon- 
mouth with Mesopotamia. Burns was a Scotchman 
and so was Knox; we must confess that the parallel 
seems to us to end there. But Mr. Henley bestrides 
his paradox, and informs us that Knox was ‘a 
humourist,” that ‘‘he loved his glass of wine,” and 
that ‘‘ he abounded in humanity and intelligence.” That 
Knox was intelligent no one will question, and we pre- 
sume that Mr. Henley can produce chapter and book 
for the glass of wine. But Knox as a humourist, as a 
cheery body of the Crochallan Fencible order—this is 
extraordinary indeed! Where does Mr. Henley find an 
expression of the humour of Knox, and where of the 
abundance of his humanity? That the enemy’s concep- 
tion of the great Protestant was absurdly overcharged 
with black we are quite ready to admit, and that there 
were noble and solid qualities in the bleak old recusant. 
But Mr. Henley demands more than this. Knox 
‘wrote merrily” of Cardinal Beaton’s murder, but that 
was scarcely humour or humanity. Really words seem to 
lose their uses if we are to employ them to make John 
Knox seem like Burns. Mr. Henley considers that 
‘fin the eighteenth century’ Knox would have ‘‘ cer- 
tainly stood with Burns againt the Kirk of Scotland.” 
We are of a totally different opinion. The one guide 
which Knox acknowledged, the one lamp to his feet, 
was the Holy Scripture, which he sought to obey with 
the closest, the most servile literalness. All social 
and political, literary and historical interests were, 
in his mind, wholly subservient to the question, ‘‘ What 
does my Lord instruct me to think or do?” He is, 
accordingly, the most complete and consistent example 
in history of the man who walks in the World by the 
single light of Revelation. Take away this condition 
from Knox, and no Knox is left. Nor is it possible to 
conceive that a Knox in any century would stand with 
** Holy Willie” and ‘‘ The Address to the Deil.” 

We have commented on the vigour and brightness 
with which Mr. Henley’s essay is written. It would 
be in every way a model piece of critical composi- 
tion, but for its occasional outbursts of needless vio- 
lence. Will nothing persuade Mr. Henley how much 
he loses by talking of ‘‘ Browning’s ridiculous verses ” 
and ‘‘ that irascible, pompous ass, the Earl of Buchan” ? 
When the Earl is not to be mentioned again, these 
excessive epithets simply disturb the attention, while 
Browning’s verses are not in the slightest degree 
‘* ridiculous,” but merely happen to take a view of a 
subsidiary matter which is not, for the moment, Mr. 
Henley’s view. Again, we read of ‘‘ that very silly 
and disgusting book, ‘The Man of Feeling.’” This 
must give a strangely false impression of Mackenzie’s 
book to those who have not read it. There is nothing 
disgusting about ‘‘The Man of Feeling.” It is a 
somewhat tedious study of the effect of shyness upon a 
man whose position demands action from him. It is 
written in a delicate, rather lady-like, style, with too 
many tears, it is true, besprinkling the pages, but very 
prettily. A book which Sir Walter Scott loved to read 
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and to commend should scarcely be called ‘‘disgusting.” 
ain, Helen Maria Williams is only mentioned once 
by Mr. Henley to be called ‘‘that crazy creature.” If 
she was crazy, why so was Burns himself, for her only 
roof of madness was her sympathy with the French 
evolution. She had the spirit to go to France, and 
was actually almost guillotined as a Girondin, which 
was unpleasant for her, but hardly proves her crazy. 
Each of these expressions, and there are more, are 
blemishes of a class which the best admirers of Mr. 
Henley would like to see deform his style no longer. 
The general effect of this Centenary Edition of Burns 
can but be advantageous to the critical reader. He 
will be encouraged to reject the myths which Scotch 
conventionality have collected about the poet, and, 
above all, he will realize as he never did before the 
degree to which Burns was the fulfiller and the inheritor 
of all that Scottish song had performed and amassed 
before him. He will no longer waste his vain reverbera- 
tions of eulogy over Burns for creating lyrics that are 
proved to be cantos of earlier and ruder efforts of folk- 
song; but he will admire the art which enabled Burns 
to select, to inlay, to burnish these elementary frag- 
ments. But we are not sanguine enough to believe the 
old conventional sentimentalities are slain. It takes a 
reat deal of trouble to scotch a legend like that which 
ee crystallized round the vagueness of Highland 
Mary. It takes still more to undermine the popularity of 
an idyl which, like ‘‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
has become part of the very life of a nation. Mr. 
Henley tells an amusing anecdote about a friend of his 
who penetrated into Poosie Nancy’s and found a print 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Night” hanging on its walls. This 
thing is an allegory, and we are afraid that the 
Common Burnsite will be long indeed before he 
hangs ‘‘ Halloween” in the inmost recesses of his 
admiration. 


SANDOW AND HIS SYSTEM. 


‘Strength and Howto Obtain It.” By Eugen Sandow. 
With Anatomical Chart and Photographic Illustra- 
tions. London: Gale & Polden. 1897. 


R. SANDOW’S interesting little volume, his recent 
communications to the Press and the replies 
they have drawn, all raise a number of interesting ques- 
tions. From the evidence supplied in the volume we 
may dismiss easily the question that will arise  s fir 
the minds of every one. Are his marvellous strength 
and muscular developments gifts to him from nature, 
so making the precise form of training he advocates and 
practises mere accidental preferences? No one can 
doubt that supreme excellence in making verses or 
winning hazards, in lifting weights or conducting bear 
raids, requires peculiar inborn gifts as well as the most 
careful training. Although Mr. Sandow tells us that 
up to the age of eighteen he was a weak and delicate 
youth, this no more debars an unusual natural endow- 
ment than Darwin’s want of success at Cambridge 
makes the ‘‘ Origin of Species” a mere report of his 
voyage on the ‘“ Beagle.” Natural capacity may lie 
dormant until in due season it is developed by due 
training. But in this volume Mr. Sandow gives the 
results of his system of training upon a large number of 
different persons, and although none of them reached 
his own eminence, the records of their muscular develop- 
ment and the photographic illustrations of their persons 
show clearly that Mr. Sandow’s methods diligently 
applied are sufficient to bring quite ordinary persons to 
a very unusual state of muscular development. 

The system is simplicity itself. He has a consider- 
able acquaintance with at least the kind of muscular 
anatomy studied by artists, and he has devised a series 
of movements which exercise in turn all the better 
known muscles. The exercises are arranged so that 
what are sometimes called compensating muscles are 
used in turn, and the pupil following the course cannot 
increase the size of, say, his biceps without a corre- 
sponding increase in the triceps. The correlations that 


exist among the larger and smaller muscles are so 
numerous that we do not doubt but that Mr. Sandow’s 
series of exercises reaches beyond the muscles at which 
it is deliberately aimed, and affects favourably prac- 
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tically every muscle in the body. We think it more 
than probable that the ordinary man in the street by 
devoting half an hour a day to the system for a year or 
so might work up his frame into such a form as 
medizval artists used in depicting their prize-fighting 
apostles. We have equally little doubt but that the 
general health of one who used the exercises would 
be greatly improved. A gradual and temperate increase 
in muscular fibre all over the body must bring with it 
an increase in the power and activity of all the vital 
organs: the vessels and heart, the nerves and brain, 
the muscles, the respiratory and excretory organs 
would certainly benefit. The system excludes exhaus- 
tion by its temperate progression. And, from the 
fashion in which different parts of the body are 
exercised equally, it does not bring about over- 
throw of the physiological rhythm, or of the inti- 
mate adjustment of nervous supply and circula- 
tion to muscles. The devotees of the system would 
be in admirable condition for a midnight brawl, 
for life in the backwoods or for the Chilkoot Pass, and 
we see no particular reason to prevent their being 
admirable citizens, business men, politicians, or 
dramatic critics. 

It is quite obvious that this system of physical 
culture requires no special dieting, or what is called 
“training” in athletic circles. Mr. Sandow insists on 
the cold bath and on reasonable moderation in the 
gratification of the appetites—in fact, upon the simple 
conditions of normal healthy life. He allows people to 
smoke, to eat and to drink as they find suitable to their 
individual temperaments. Indeed, he attaches a con- 
siderable value to the spontaneous dictates of indi- 
vidual fancy in diet. Herehe is much moreinconsonance 
with the modern schools of medicine than with older 
practitioners and athletic trainers. In health and in 
disease alike, doctors of former times were accustomed 
to a calvinistic distrust of the natural man, They saw 
something of original sin in the gratification of the 
individual taste, and were inclined to see danger in 
everything that was pleasant. It is now fairly recog- 
nized that a man in ordinary health, or even in disease 
unless that disease directly affects the alimentary canal, 
has a fair guide to the physiological wants of his body 
in the cravings of his palate. The vis medicatrix nature 
is now supposed to have not only a passive healing 
power, but an active prescribing power. 

A more difficult set of questions arises when we try to 
follow the methods of Mr. Sandow in their application 
to specific branches of athletics. Mr. Sandow himself 
allows that for excellence in his special department— 
the raising of heavy weights—his general system must 
be supplemented by special instruction given personally 
by an expert. And the trainers of rowing men, running 
men, and cycling men alike insist that a course in- 
volving special attention to special qualities is necessary. 
Indeed, they go so far as to say that a general develop- 
ment is on the whole against the supreme development 
of special qualities. Moreover, there may be noticed 
among the votaries of the different specialized branches 
of athletics the result of a kind of natural selection. 
If there were grouped together a few record-breakers 
of the track and the path, a set of ’Varsity oarsmen 
and a few weight-lifters, he would be a very unobservant 
man who could not in the vast majority of cases assign 
correctly to each man his particular vocation from 
study of his obvious physical characters. Mr. Sandow 
is convinced that his system, in addition to the special 
training, would turn out a far better ’Varsity crew than 
is produced by present methods. He has offered to 
put it in practice if a crew will submit itself to him for 
half an hour daily for six months or so. We can only 
wonder that Oxford or Cambridge should not eagerly 
take the opportunity. One thing is certain, that whether 
or no the Sandow crew should come to win the race, 
its members would be sounder in lungs and heart and 
brains than five out of eight of ordinary crews. 

The special feature of athletic training as it is carried 
out at the Universities is a rigid discipline of hours and 
diet. Although a good deal of pretence is made that 
the food of men in training is physiologically satisfac- 
tory, every unprejudiced person who has observed a 
crew in course of training knows that the health of 
most of the men is below par. They are nervous and 
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irritable, and their spirits alternate between a morose 
loominess and an hysterical, boisterous gaiety. Mr. 
Sandow would abolish this by the simple device of 
letting the men follow the ordinary routine of their 
healthy lives, with, of course, an avoidance of such 
excesses as sitting up all night at cards or looking too 
long on the wine when it is red. Those who have had 
the misfortune to listen to college coaches as they dis- 
course on anatomy and physiology, as understood by 
boat clubs, will readily recognize the extreme improba- 
bility of the advice of Mr. Sandow being followed. The 
Universities follow tradition rather than sense in athletics, 
as in most other mental and physical activities with 
which they concern themselves. We should strongly 
advise the boat club of some minor college to despise 
the ordinary routine, to choose their crews from general 
ar promise, to train them on the system of Mr. 
andow as well as on the river, and in due course to 
challenge the winner of next year’s Boat-race. 


THE PREFACE TO ROMANCE. 


** Periods of European Literature—II. The Flourishing 
of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. 1100-1300.” 
By Professor Saintsbury. London: Blackwood. 
1897. 
t te titles of the works which Mr. Saintsbury, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh, has selected, introduced, pre- 
faced, edited, translated, or written, fill five pages of 
the British Museum Catalogue, and of these barely five 
per cent. have any claim to be original productions. Any 
work therefore which is written altogether by the 
Professor forms a sort of epoch in his career, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the present book 
is intended to mark his inexplicable appointment to a 
Chair of Literature. 

The two centuries which form the subject of this last 
addition to the literature of literature are among the 
most interesting. It would be difficult to parallel the 
intellectual activity which found its focus in the little 
district in the valley of the Seine which then formed 
France—an activity which affected all lands from Syria 
to Iceland, from the Pyrenees to Moscow, which gave 
us in a few short years the University of Paris, Notre 
Dame, and the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose.” Great periods 
in the history of Europe have passed away leaving no 
adequate records in literature ; but this age, 1100-1300, 
‘found men welded into one body by the religious 
enthusiasm of the Crusades and gave them a literature 
filled with a spirit entirely its own, in a language whose 
strange and solemn music fills the imagination of who- 
ever has heard it worthily. A literature which includes 
the ‘“‘Dies Ire” and the loosest of the fadb/iaux, and 
whose works range in size from the gigantic library of 
the Arthur Romances to the lyrics of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, can hardly be dealt with at any length in a 
small book. Yet it would be hard to name any im- 

rtant work which is not referred to by Professor 

aintsbury, while three-quarters of the book is filled 
with synopses of minor works. Without any claims to 
medizval scholarship, Professor Saintsbury assumes 
the position of a scholar and a critic. As long as he 
is on well-trodden paths this can do no harm, for the 
men who have edited medieval French literature have 
been generally of the first rank; but when he places 
himself in the position of deciding against the authority 
of men like Gaston Paris, Holland and Forster on 
such matters as the date of Marie de France and the 
French verse romances of the Arthurian series he places 
himself in a preposterous position. Moreover, in the 
forced comparison between the Icelandic and Provencal 
literatures, he runs a serious risk of misleading those 
into whose hands the book may be placed. For any 
critical value his remarks have, he might have added 
that they were both written with an alphabet and that 
they were in different languages. Wide as the poles 
asunder, there is not even the similarity of purpose in 
Opposition to lead a scholar to consider them together. 
It is, however, unlikely that any one will go to Professor 
Saintsbury for literary criticism, and the statements of 
fact in the chapter are generally accurate. This is 
unfortunately more than can be said for the chapter on 
Spanish and Italian Literature, where the Professor’s 
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cncuctepeetic knowledge is hampered by the fact that 

Ticknor is superseded. He is thus ignorant that the | that 
Avilés Charter is a proved forgery, and the way jg | least 
which he hesitatingly attributes to King Alfonso the | fram 
translation of the ‘‘ Tesoro” of Brunetto speaks volumes | trifle 
for his critical power when his authorities fail him. Let | trend 
him read Wolf if he is thinking of writing a work oq | last, 
early Spanish literature. there 
Apart from this, Professor Saintsbury may be trusted | belie! 
as giving the general opinion of competent scholars, | the e 
The first chapter, on the Latin literature of the period, ] disco 
though it shows him to be totally ignorant of scholastic | thous 
philosophy in the original, and apparently ignorant of | critic 
what scholars, like Mr. Rashdall, who have read much § ortho 
medieval Latin think of its literary qualities, contains § only | 
some fairly good, if commonplace, criticism of mediaeval J schol 
Latin verse and its influence on modern tongues. Pro. § histo 
fessor Saintsbury shows how even the barbarisms which J datio: 
horrify the Latinist gave facility to the writer, form to | scien 
his verse, arrangement and vocabulary to his prose. The 1 
Professor Saintsbury’s chapter on the ‘‘ Matter of J of rea 
Britain” has with justice been severely handled by Mr, § on th 
Nutt, but it is after all one of the least bad in the book, § his pt 
The sources of the Arthurian Legend are to this day } Pattis 
debated with the gentle amenities introduced by Re J than’ 
naissance grammarians and cultivated by German men J off “' 
of science, and, to use Professor Saintsbury’s words, | _ Dr. 
the data of the discussion are usually mere sfeculata, | 1s, to 
An argument founded on the identification of a magic | abrea 
cauldron “‘ which fed people at discretion” as the special | He af 
original of the Holy Grail, would inspire a less ‘‘ experi. § fal ab 
enced critic” than our author with distrust. He is J authe 
more lenient to the theory of Byzantine influence than | of fait 
a competent student would have been, but his final J tion! 
conclusion is sound: all the elements of this story— J read, 
‘* classical rhetoric, Oriental extravagance, French § contir 
gallantry, Celtic vague |séc], Saxon religiosity ”—are ¢o- Sibly | 
ordinated and refashioned by that peculiar bent of mind § surret 
which is the English genius. The story of Lancelot§ of th 
and Guinevere, of Tristran and Iseult, is the contribution § domir 
of England to the literature of the Middle Age. an eal 
So far we have dealt with the subject matter of they and A 
book. For the rest, it is written in the Professor’s well-§ Coleri 
known style ; it is a monumental example of slipshod} of not 
expression, confused thought, and weak grammar. The} bridgé 
only explanation we can offer to ourselves is that the} much 
Professor has consciously resolved to play the part of] teache 
a Helot of literature before the young Spartans of} to mir 
Edinburgh. Whether or no, the book will serve ad-{ notha 
mirably as an example of nearly every error known] Sure ¢ 
to critics. We leave as a first exercise to the students} famou 
of Edinburgh the following passage taken at random :—J Placed 
‘‘The next or lyrical division shows Hartmann more be br 
favourably, though still not exactly as a great poet.§ gover! 
The ‘ Frauenminne,’ or profane division, of these (sic) interfe 
has something of the artificial character which used§ Older 
very unjustly to be charged against the whole loveg of law 
poetry of the Middle Ages, and which certainly does§ ™4y, 
affect some of it. There is nowhere the ‘cry’ that weg 90 dif 
find in the best of Gottfried’s ‘ nightingales ‘the lyric What | 
poets as opposed to the epic” (p. 248). What the last Wit 
sentence means, we cannot even conjecture. Smith 
To speak plainly, if the object of the work is to interest] "eader 
in medieval literature those who know nothing of it,§ and cl 
Professor Saintsbury has wholly failed. Written tog Pect f 
conciliate two classes—the pupil who has to simulate af conten 
knowledge of literature at a certain fixed date, and the§ "ty to 
general reader—it is neither an encyclopedic text-bookg 
nor a worthy piece of criticism. On the other hand,§ mecha 
it is often correct in its account of other men’sg he nat 
opinions as to the great literature of the period—theg Dever | 
medizval French. The public and the publisher have He m 
at any rate the certainty that till the editor writes his Englis 
promised work on the late nineteenth century this book ®0r th 
must be the worst of the series. , 
THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE. opts 
‘*Guesses at the Riddle of Existence; and othe ments 
Essays.” By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York‘# is curi: 
the Macmillan Company. 1897. on p. 1 
Fa title of this book is something of a surprise toy old M 
us. We had thought that Dr. Goldwin Smith] Nor de 
never guessed, but always knew. It is a relief to find pious 
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that he too is mortal, even to the extent that some at 
least of his guessing seems wide of the mark. The 
frame of mind revealed in these essays is, perhaps, a 
trifle out of date on this side; it represents the tone and 
trend of English opinion in the third, rather than in this 
last, quarter of the century. In the present generation 
there has been a marked reaction towards religious 
belief; or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the effects of science and criticism upon belief have been 
discovered to be less destructive than at one time was 
thought. The recent movement of the best German 
criticism of the New Testament in a conservative or 
orthodox direction is a very remarkable phenomenon, 
only paralleled by the similar reversion of so cautious a 
scholar as Harnack himself to older views in the field of 
historical research. Nor is it now held that the foun- 
dations of Christianity have yielded to the solvent of 
science so completely as at one time it was supposed. 
The late George Romanes, who owed much to that man 
of real genius, Aubrey Moore, may be said to have done 
on the lines of physical science what T. H. Green and 
his pupils have done in the field of philosophy. Mark 
Pattison never said a truer (or a more ill-natured) word 
than when he complained of the Churchmen for carrying 
off ‘‘ Green’s honey to their own hive.” 

Dr. Goldwin Smith’s preface is sufficient, brief as it 
is, to show that he has scarcely been able to keep 
abreast with the movement of thought in this country. 
He appears to think, for instance, that with the gene- 
ral abandonment of belief in miracles, and that of the 
authenticity of Genesis, is involved the disappearance 
of faith in the Fall, the Redemption, and the Incarna- 
tion! Yet it appears from the first essay that he has 
read ‘Lux Mundi,” or at least a part of it. Had he 
continued his studies, the learned professor might pos- 
sibly have discovered that what is really involved is the 


surrender of the Anselmian and Augustinian theories 


of these doctrines, which have for many centuries 
dominated the Western Church; and the reversion to 
an earlier view of them, held by Clement of Alexandria 
and Athanasius, and set forth in this country by S. T. 
Coleridge and F. D. Maurice. Two American teachers 
of note, Mr. John Fiske and Professor Allen, of Cam- 
bridge (Massachusetts), have brought this out with 
much clearness. The position to which even orthodox 
teachers among ourselves are rapidly moving in regard 
to miracle is this: that Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ miracles do 
not happen ” is just what cannot be said with the cock- 
sure confidence which never failed the author of that 
famous sentence. If they do happen, they must be 
placed in the category of phenomena which cannot yet 
be brought under known law. But that they are 
governed by law is undoubted; they are no capricious 
interferences with the law of the universe, as some 
older apologists maintained, but simply manifestations 
of laws which man has not yet discovered, though he 
may, and perhaps will, yet discover them. ‘‘I know 
no difference,” said Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘ between 
what God has revealed and man has discovered.” 

With this qualification we may say that Dr. Goldwin 
Smith’s ‘‘ presentation of a plain case to the ordinary 
reader” is characterized by all the robustness of thought 
and clearness of expression which we have learnt to ex- 
pect from him. e is perhaps a little impatient and 
contemptuous towards those Christian apologists who 
try to construct new views of Scriptural inspiration ; 
and he is evidently unaware that the hard and 
mechanical doctrine of verbal inspiration, from which 
he naturally revolts, is comparatively modern, and has 
never been adopted by the Christian Church as a whole. 
He may rest assured that the more thoughtful of 
English expositors and preachers hold neither that view 
nor the ‘‘semi-inspiration” upon which he pours his 
scorn. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith's treatment of the immortality of 
man seems to us somewhat thin; and in the course of 
his chapter on the subject he commits himself to state- 
ments which are, to say the least, open to criticism. It 
is curious to come across so antique a remark as that 
on p. 132, showing that Dr. Smith is still afraid of the 
old Malthusian bogey, the pressure of population. 
Nor does he seem to see that his criticism of Paley’s 
famous illustration of the watch utterly fails if the 
simile be merely altered from a watch to (say) a flower. 
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Wie that slight change the reasoning still holds 
good. 
One is always grateful to a writer who thinks freely 
and clearly, and expresses his hows og with vigour and 
courage. For this we are grateful to Dr. Goldwin 
Smith. He has given us a book which will act as a 
healthy tonic to many minds, which all of us can read 
with pleasure, and not a few with profit and gratitude. 
That it speaks the decisive word on the momentous 
questions of which it treats, the author himself would 
be the first to deny. 


THE JOURNAL OF SIR GEORGE ROOKE,’ 


‘*The Journal of Sir George Rooke, Admiral of the 
Fleet, 1700-1702.” Edited by Oscar Browning. 
Navy Records Society. 1897. — 


‘Tes is one of the publications of the Navy Records 

Society, a series which will be of incalculable 
value to the historians of the future. The present 
volume unfortunately for general readers is not con- 
cerned with the exploit which has made Rooke’s name 
immortal, the capture of Gibraltar, but is the diary kept 
by him while engaged on the expedition to the Sound 
in 1700, and the attack on Cadiz and Vigo in 1702. 
The first of these adventures is of very little interest 
now. Its object was to prevent a war between Sweden 
and Denmark which might, by embroiling the Northern 
Powers, have seriously interfered with the designs of 
William III., then preparing for the complications cer- 
tain to ensue on the daily expected death of Charles II. 
of Spain. Rooke has not the pen of a lively or pic- 
turesque writer, and consequently has not the art of 
investing with interest what has no interest in itself. We 
are, we own, almost as relieved as he must have been 
to get the Peace of Trevental signed and to disembark 
with him at Ramsgate. But the attacks on Cadiz and 
Vigo in the autumn of 1702 stand on quite a different 
footing, and we are glad to be put in possession of 
documents which throw additional light on one of the 
most humiliating and one of the most fortunate 
incidents in our naval and military history. The 
minutes of the Council of War held on 17 September, 
printed by Mr. Oscar Browning, show that the reasons 
for the retreat from Cadiz were the obstinate inclination 
of the Spaniards in Andalusia to oppose the house 
of Austria, the unfavourable season of the year, the 
difficulty of supplying the Dutch troops with pro- 
visions from their fleet, the diminution of the forces by 
the detachment for the West Indies and sickness 
among the soldiers. Fate was certainly kind to Rooke. 
There can be little doubt that, had it not been for the 
pride and obstinacy of the Spanish, he and Ormonde 
would never have been able to retrieve their failure at 
Cadiz. Never was a more fortunate accident than the 
accident which enabled him to annihilate the Franco- 
Spanish fleet in the bay of Vigo. 

In addition to Rooke’s “‘ Journal,” Mr. Browning prints 
many interesting and important minutes and letters, 
with charts illustrating most helpfully the operations 
in the Sound, at Cadiz and in Vigo Bay. His notes, 
though brief and not numerous, are very useful, and 
his introduction is lucid and judicious. His topo- 
graphical information is particularly valuable. 


MR. BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


‘‘ Three Partners.” By Bret Harte. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1897. 


ie is nearly thirty years since Mr. Bret Harte began 

to write, and in this country we hardly realize how 

rolific he has been. An American bibliography which 
fies before us credits him with the publication of thirty 
five distinct books up to 1893, and this list is certainly 
not complete. Those of us who are in middle life can 
remember the sensation caused, just at the death of 
Dickens, by the appearance of ‘‘ The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” It seemed as though a new genius had arisen 
to take the place of the man whom we had just lost. 
But Mr. Bret Harte, delightful as his Californian 
romances were, showed no tendency to expand. In 
point of fact, his talent remained absolutely stationary. 
He had learned one charming little trick, and he did it 
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over and over again. He does it still, and we hardly 
give our attention any longer to the neatness and 
prettiness of it, because we are so perfectly familiar with 
the mode in which it is performed. 

In ‘‘ Three Partners” the old pack of cards, once so 
brilliant, now so sadly dulled and dog’s-eared, is 
shuffled once more. It is in the same California of 
1867 or so that the scene is laid, with so quiet a com- 
placency that we were inclined at first to suppose this 
areprinted story. It seems, however, to be new; Mr. 
Bret Harte has observed nothing fresh, of any import- 
ance, since 1867. But there is one sign of change 
which is particularly unwelcome. From the very be- 

inning those who knew the West assured us that 

r. Bret Harte’s pictures of it, picturesque as they 
might be, borrowed a great deal of their colour from 
sentimental illusion. This sentimentality advances, 
and in his recent books it obtrudes in a fashion that is 
quite tiresome. ‘‘ Three Partners” might carry, as its 
sub-title, the words: ‘* Scenes of Mining Life for 
Maiden Ladies.” There is no semblance of reality left 
in the moral adventures of these high-minded ruffians 
and tender-hearted forgers. One feels that to Mr. 
Bret Harte the pioneer has become neither more nor 
less than what the shepherd was to an Elizabethan 

t. 

P There is a prologue ” to ‘‘ Three Partners,” in which 
we read how three friends—Stacy, Demorest, and 
Barker—have struck gold at last on the crest of Heavy 
Tree Hill. They have made a large fortune, and are 
leaving next day, but cannot resist keeping three huge 
nuggets in their cabin to the last, by which they lash 
the envy of their less lucky neighbours to fury. Sensi- 
bility walks naked and unabashed in the cabin of the 
fortunate Three. Stacy is a hard-headed man of the 
world, Demorest a dreamer, and Barker a sunny- 
hearted, feather-headed child of joy. The troubles 
which fall upon them, and produce the intrigue of the 
bvok, would all be prevented if these three men would 
frankly describe to one another the phenomena which 
meet their individual notice. But when Stacy dis- 
covers that an attempt has been made, with kerosene 
oil and brushwood, to burn their cabin over their ears, 
he withholds a knowledge of this fact from Demorest 
and Barker because he thinks it would pain them very 
much. If he had told them, Demorest would probably 
have found the heart to tell him of an attempt made, 
doubtless by the same persons, a few hours earlier, to 
rob the cabin. Barker—maddeningly addressed in 
conversation as ‘‘ Barker boy”—is younger than the 
two others, and, as afterwards transpires, a born fool, if 
ever there wasone. Still he is quite experienced enough 
for the reader to resent intensely the old-maidishness of 
his two companions, who speak to one another of ‘ our 
dread of tainting Barker with our awn knowledge of 
evil,” by letting him know of the attack on their cabin. 
This is playing right down to the Suburban Noncon- 
formist, but we believe it is overdone. Barker and his 
friends are too ‘‘ goody-goody” even for Upper Nor- 
wood. 

It is all a great pity, because Mr. Bret Harte has 
individual gifts which even his recent carelessness and 
insincerity cannot conceal. But the fatal cause of his 
decline is, that his psychological powers, always primi- 
tive, have now, by habitual abuse, sunken to nothing 
at all. Such marionettes as Jack Hamlin, the mys- 
terious saint-sinner of this book, or as Steptoe, its one 
irredeemable villain, are childish enough to make an 
angel weep. Yet the story itself, in its conventional 
construction, is as skilfully conducted as ever ; it speeds 
on to its foreknown and mechanical finale without a 
hitch. We have everything we could expect: the 
dartings into mountain hotels and out again, the 
** saintly blackguards” who do marvels of unselfish 
Quixotism at moments of crisis, the violent fluctuations 
of financial luxury and penury, the regulation visit to 
the old Catholic mission, all the familiar nods and quips 
of the now wearied showman, whose ease and rapidity 
in evolution really begin at last to add to our discomfort, 
so entirely is he seen to Jack a sincere interest in his 
own manipulations. And yet—so excellently did he 
learn his trade some thirty years ago—one precious 
quality sticks to Mr. Bret Harte. Stale as his stories 
are, they are still invincibly readable. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW book by Mr. Rudyard Kipling is in the hands 

of Messrs. Macmillan; it is called ‘‘ Captains 
Courageous: a Story of the Green Banks.” The same 
publishers are also producing Mr. Marion Crawford's 
romance, ‘‘ Corleone,” and Miss Mary Kingsley’s 
‘*West African Studies.” Their ‘‘ Foreign States. 
men’s” series is being advanced by volumes on 
‘William the Silent,” by Mr. Frederic Harrison; 
‘Charles the Great,” by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin; 
** Philip II. of Spain,” by Major Martin Hume; and 
‘* Mirabeau,” by Mr. P. F. Willert. 


Wild flowers have loomed large in recent literature, 
but doubtless there is still room for Mrs. Arthur Bell’s 
** Wild Flower Journal,” which Messrs. Sampson Low 
are shortly publishing. It not only catalogues the 
English and scientific names of all the known specimens 
in the British Isles, but leaves space for the collector 
to fill in the date and locality of every flower picked. 


Mr. Pierre Le Clercq, a member of the well-known 
theatrical company, is making his début as a novelist 
with a story of a metaphysical character, entitled 
** Concerning Charles Roydant.” Messrs. Digby, Long 
are producing it, together with Miss Sarah Tytler’s 
new novel, ‘‘ The American Cousins.” 


To the perennial flow of sporting works, Messrs. 
Seeley are adding two fresh volumes, ‘‘ Mountain, 
Stream and Covert,” by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand, 
and ‘‘ Nights with an Old Gunner,” by Mr. C. J. 
Cornish. 


The suspended little monthly publication ‘ To- 
morrow” is being revived under the fostering care of 
Mr. Grant Richards. 


After a lapse of over thirty years from their first 
appearance Mr. W. S. Gilbert has undertaken to revise 
and re-edit the ‘‘ Bab Ballads,” replacing the old illus- 
trations in most cases by fresh work from his pen. He 
is also adding to them a selection of songs from the 
Savoy operas. The new edition is in preparation at 
Messrs. Routledge’s. 


The new publications for this month at Ruskin House 
include ‘‘ The Principles of Criticism,” by Mr. W. Basil 
Worsfold, which is designed as an introduction to the 
study of literature ; ‘‘ Renaud of Montauban,” by Mr. 
Robert Steele; and a translation by Mr. H. Oskar 
Sommer of Hans Andersen’s fairy tales, with a hundred 
illustrations and initials by Mr. Arthur Gaskin. 


To-day has been fixed by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
for the issue of Mr. James Breck Perkins’s work on 
France under Louis XV.” 


The annals of black and white would be incomplete 
without a permanent tribute to the late Charles Keene. 
This Mr. Fisher Unwin is supplying in a representative 
volume, fully illustrated with the artist’s work and 
introduced by Mr. Joseph Pennell. Another work of 
art interest from the same firm is ‘‘ The Printers of 
Basle in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: their 
Biographies, Printed Books and Devices,” by Mr. 
Charles William Heckethorn. 


An historical romance, dealing with the civil wars in 
the North of England, with elaborate local colouring, 
has been written by Mr. Wrightson and entitled ‘‘ John 
Royston.” It will be published by Messrs. Mawson, 
Swan & Morgan of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The adventures of an American girl in the Rocky 
Mountains, told by herself, is about to be issued by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The author of *‘ Bushy” is 
Miss Cynthia M. Westover. 


What will be to most people ‘‘ A New Book of the 
Fairies,” by Miss Beatrice Harraden, is being reprinted 
by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. The first edition was 
brought out in quarto form in 1891, and has been 
long out of print. 


The theological contributions from the Clarendon 
Press include the first part of ‘‘ The Peshitto Version of 
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the Gospels,” edited by Mr. G. H. Gwilliam; ‘‘The 
Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern 
Dialect (otherwise called Memphitic and Bohairic) ” ; 
and ‘‘Latin Versions of the Canons of the Greek 
Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,” by Mr. 
C. H. Turner. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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THE BERKELEY HOTEL 


AND 
THE BERKELEY RESTAURANT 
ARE NOW OPEN. 
Many improvements have been made during the past winter. 
Entrance to Hotel: 1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant : 74 PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE.—TZhe price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW 7s published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 frinted Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


FRANCE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in PARIS every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyvEAU & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
Kiosquz DuPeErron, Boulevard des Capucines, Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines, Le K10SQUE VERMIMES, 
Cour de Rome, and at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, JVice. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 


7s. 6d. per day; for two, from 12s. Suites of 
i Bath-room, &c., from 3os. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner aad 


C. RITZ. 
Managers {T° ECHENARD. Chef de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


THE HOTEL ALBEMARLE 
AND RESTAURANT. 


PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY. 


NEW MANAGEMENT. 
VERMERSCH, PROPRIETOR. 
ALSO AT 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
IMPERIAL PAVILION HOTEL. 


PARIS : 
BOULOGNE:‘S.-M. : 


(For This Week’s Books see page 376.) 


Tue INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


Qay’'s, Lrp.) 
163 198 
REGENT STREET REGENT STREET 
(Two doors from (Opposite 


New BurtincTon STREET). Conpuit STREET). 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST HOUSE 


FASHIONABLE FURS AND 


FUR GARMENTS. 


Finest Qualities, Lowest Prices, Exclusive & Original Desigas. 


Gentlemen’s Fur Lined Overcoats from £10. 


“LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post FREE, 


££ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS : 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift, 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Bini 
Drawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms, All Floors Fi 
Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Telegraphic address: Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


TORINO CAFE RESTAURANT, 


45, OXFORD STREET, 45. 


E. TIRINANZI. 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNER FROM 5 TILL 9. 
Service A ta CarRTE. 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 
Wines, Spirits, Beer and Cigars of the Best Quality. 


AVONDALE HOTEL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
PICCADILLY. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 


Piccadilly, the Best Position in London. 


Proprietors—MM. N. 


UGENE, From the Savoy. 


THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER. 


THE LEADING WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 
Price £12 12s. 
Purchase by instalments if desired. 


If you wish to be with the times 
USE A TYPEWRITER. 


USE AN EMPIRE. 
THE EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE, Limited, 
7 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.; and 
119 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 


If you wish to lead the times 
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2 October, 1899 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Adventures of St. Kevin, The (R. D. Rogers) Sonnenschein. 6s. 
‘Adventures in Toyland (E. K. Hall). Blackie. 5s. 

Amy Vivian's Ring (H. M. Greenhow). Skeffington. 5s. 

Anglican, The (October). 

Animal World, Fun in the. . Grevel & Co. 

Another's Burden (James Payn). Downey & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Antigq , The (October). 
Argosy, The (October). 
Atalanta Mire X.). Marshall, Russell. 

Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns (H. C. Shelley). Putnams. ss. 
Baconiana (October). 
Beetle, The (Richard Marsh). Skeffington. 6s. 
Benin Massacre, The (Captain A. Boisragon’. Methuen. Po 6d. 
Bertrand du Guesclin (E. V. Stoddard). Putnams. tos. 6d. 
Bible, The Construction of the (W. F. Adeney). Sondey School Union. 
tallism Explained (T. Rothwell). Chapman & Hall. 

Blackwood’s Magazine (October). 

Board Schools, Studies in (C. Morley). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Bohemians, The (Giecosa and Illica). Ricordi. 6s. 

Book without a Man (A. G. Herbertson). Stock. 

Building of the Intellect (D. M. Gane). Stock. — 
Cam; of Refuge, The (Chas. Macfarlane). Archibald. 3s. 6a. 
Geciha (S. V. Makower). Lane. 55. 
Century Illustrated The (October). 

Chapman's Magazine (October). 
Chloe (Darley Bale). Bliss, Sands. 6s. 
Commonwealth, The (October). 
Contemporary Review, The (October). 
Cornhill Magazine, The (October). 
Countess Francoise Krasinska (K. Dziekonska). Kegan Paul. ss. 
Crescent College Review, 1897. 
Dead March of the Waters, Tie (W. A. B.) Melville. 
Deilie Jock Fe M. Campbell). Innes. 6s. 
Dynamics of Religion, The (M. W. Wiseman). University Press. 7s. 6@. 
Earth Breath, The, and other Poems(A. E.) Lane. 3s. 62. 
Electricity in the Service of Man(R. Wormell). Cassell. 75. 6d. 
lementary Geometrical Statics. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Encyclopedia of Sport, The (October). 
ngland under the Later Hanoverians. Clive. 

Fair Deceiver, A (Geo. Paston). Harpers. 3s. 6d. 

Father and Son (A. Paterson). Harpers.’ 6s. 

Fortnightly Review, The (October 

Future Power, The (Z. S. eee Roxburghe Press. 15. 
Genealogical Magazine, The (October). 

Germ Life, The Story of (W. Conn). Newnes. 1s. 
Gleanings in Buddha Fields (L. Hearn). Harpers. 5s. 
Gods Arrive, The (Annie E. Holdsworth). Heinemann. 6s. 
Gordon League Ballads (by Jim's Wife). ee 2s. 6d. 
Half Hours in Early Naval Adventure = ee isbet. 25. 6d. 
Half Text History (Ascott R. Hope). Black. 
Harper's Monthly Magazine (October). 
Humanitarian, The (October). 
Humanitarian (H. S. Salt). Reeves. 15. 

n Lincoln Green (Rev. E. Gilliat). Seeley. 55. 
n the Swing of the Sea (J. M. Oxley). isbet. 35. 6d. 
rish Stage, The Romance of the (J. F. Molloy) (2 vols.). Downey. 213. 
Jerome (Mary E. Harpers. 6s. 
Johnson, Samuel, The Life of (J. Boswell). Dent. 1s. 6d. 

Just Forty Winks (Hamish Hendry). Blackie. 55. 
King Olat’s Kinsman (C. W. Whistler). Blackie. 4s. 
Lady's Walk, The (Mrs. Oliphant). ~ Methuen. 6s. 
Landor, Letters and Unpublished Writings of (S. Wheeler). Bentley. 
Lavengro (George Borrow). Newnes. 2s. 6d. 
Library Construction Architecture (F. J. Burgoyne). Allen. 
Life and Conduct, Modern Thoughts on (H. W. Smith). Williams & Norgate. 6s. 
London Signs and Inscriptions (P. Norman). Stock. 
Longman’s Magazine (October). 
Lords of the World (Alfred J. Church). Blackie. 6s. 
Lorna Doone (R. D. Blackmore). Sampson Low. 6d. 
Lost Empires of the Modern World, The (W. F. Lord). Bentley. 
Maime o' the Corner (M. E. Francis). Harpers. y 
Making Allowances (E. M. Edwards). Sunday School Union. 

March on London, A(G. A. Henty). Blackie. 5s. 
Marietta’s Marriage (W. E. Norris). Heinemann. 6s. 
Marion Harling’s Awakening (E. M. Edwards). Sunday School Union. 2s. 
Reena Psychology of Gratry and Boole, Tne (M. E. Boole). Son- 

menschein. 3s. 
Memory and its Cultivation (F. W. Edridge Green). Kegan Paul. 5s. 
Montaigne, The Essays of (J. Florio). Dent. 
MuSical Memor'es (A. M. Diehl). Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
Mystery of Hoyle’s Mouth (M. E. Ropes). Sunda School Union. 1s. 6d. 
National Biography, Dictionary of (S. Lee). Smith, Elder. 
National Review, The (October). 
New Century Review, The (October). 
Nicholas, Sir E., Correspondence of (G. F. Warner). Camden Society. 
Nineteenth Century, The (October). 
ge (Patrick C. Faly). Downey. 6s. 
Non-Religion of the Future, The (M. J. Heinemann. | 178. 
Notes of a Music-Lover (Lady Helen Craven). Bentley. 
Novel, Essays on the (Adolphus A. —_ Macmillan. 5s. 
One of the Broken Brigade (C. Phil mig Bate 4 Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, The (Geo. Meredith). Constable. 6s. 
Painters, Modern (J. Ruskin). Allen. 
Paris at Bay (Herbert Hayens). Blackie. 55. 
Philosophy of Religion, Outlines of a (A. Sabatier). Hodder & Stoughton. 75. 6d. 

ysiology, Lectures on (A. D. Waller). Longmans. 5s. 
Pilgrim's Progress, The (John Bunyan). Bliss, Sands. 2s. 
Poems by A. and L. (A. and L. Shore). Richards. Pa 
Political Pick Me Up(Nap). Red Lion Publishing Company. 
Pre-Reformation Worthies (Rev. W. Cowan). Stock. 
tier Latin, The (October). 

ape of the Lock, The (A. Pope). Smithers. 4s. 
of John de Sandale and Rigaud de Asserio (F. J. 
Re igion and Culture, Modern Thoughts on (H. W. Smith). illiams & Norgate. 
‘Return to Nature, A (E. D’Esterre Keeling). Jarrold. 15. 6d. 
Revel and the Battle, The (George Ridding). Macmillan. 6s. 
Sacred Art. Cassell. 6d. 
Nicholas (October). 
Science of Religion, Elements of the (C. P. Tiele). Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Homes and Haunts of (G. N. Napier). Maclehose. 
Showman’s Daughter, The (Scott Graham). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 
Silence of God, The (Robert Anderson). Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 

Solicitors’ Forms Si Jones). Effingham Wilson. 55. 


5S. 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
Standish, Myles, The Exploits of (Henry Johnson). Sampson Low. 
Stout English Bowman (Edgar Pickering). Blackie. 3s. 6d.° 
success to You (E. C. Dawson). Sunday School Union. 
Temple Bar (October). 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (2 vols.)(H_, Lord Tennyson). Macmillan. 36s. 
Tenth Island, The (Beckles Willson). Richards. 
Those Dreadful Twins (By Themselves). Unwin. 6d. 
Those Troublesome Boys(Lamoyer). Simpkin. 6d. 
Time Spell, The (M. C. Sturge). Simpkin. 15. 6d. 
upper, John Lucas, Poems by the late(W. M. Rossetti). Longmans. 5s. 
Twilight Reef, The (H. C. McIlwaine). Unwin. 3s. et 
University College of North Wales (1897-98). 
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Unkist, Unkind (Violet Hunt). Chapman & Hall. 6s. 

Vanity Fair (W. M. Thackeray). Service & Paton. 25. 6d. 

Velvet and Rags (G. E. M. Vaughan). Sunday School Union. 

Villain of Parts, A(B. P. Neuman). Harpers. 3s. 62. 

Waverle (Sir Walter Scott), Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 

Wednesday's Child (By the Author of “ Lucy”). W. Stevens. 

What Maisie Knew (Henry James). Heinemann. 6s. 

Where the Reeds Wave (2 vols.) (Annie Elliot:. Bentley. 

White Man's Africa (Poultney Bigelow). Harpers. 16s. 

Whoso Findeth a Wife (W. Le Queux). White. 6s. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar (4 vols.) (F.E. Hulme). Cassell. 3s. 6d. each. 
Windsor Magazine, The (October). 

With Moore at Corunna (G. A. Henty). Blackie. 6s. 

Woman at Home, The (October). 

Your Health and Howto Keep It (R. Stephens’. Sunday School Union. 1s. 6d, 
Zoology up to Date (Kate Schinberger). Grevel & Co. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.— Managing Director, 
ArtTHuR Cottins. Every Evening at 7.30, and Morning Performance every 
Saturday at 1.30. ‘‘ The White Heather.” For full particulars see Daily Papers. 


E/MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
oom AS and MONTE CRISTO. Grand Variety Entertainment, 


FLASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details, address ‘‘ H. M.,” Avonmore, Meads, Eastbourne. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—The Dean and 

™ Chapter of Hereford invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 
which will become vacant at Christmas. Applicants must be Graduates of one 
the Universities of the United Kingdom. Applications to be made to the CHAPTER 
CiERk, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, who will furnish particulars. 


Bev RNEMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine. — 

SCHOOL for BOYS from Six to Fourteen. Resident Masters, Governess, 
Detached house, stands high, faces South, overlooks Sea. Private field for Games, 
Fees, 60-80-100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTiTUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 984.-OCTOBER, 1897.—2s. 6d. 


DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY (Conclusion), by R. D. Biacx- 
MORE—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by Professor 
Anprew SetH—OUR NATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS: 
THE HARLEIAN LIBRARY, by J. M. StonE—THE CALENDAR OF 
SCOTTISH CRIME, Part I., by the Right Hoa. Sir Herrert MAxwELt, Bart., 
M.P.—CHINESE CENSORS—FAVOURITES IN FRENCH FICTION— 
THE FAILURE OF FLIPPERTY, by Zack—FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
IN THE BASIN OF THE NIGER—NAVIS SACRA—THE NATIVE 
PRESS IN INDIA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH AND Lonpon. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 248. OCTOBER 1897. 
THE BREAKDOWN OF THE “FORWARD” FRONTIER POLICY. 
By Sir Leper Grirrin, K.C.S.1. 


A MOSLEM’S VIEW OF THE PAN-ISLAMIC REVIVAL. By the Moulvie 
Rariuppin AHMAD. 


COMING REVOLT OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. Hengace H. 
EBB. 


THE LAW OF THE BEASTS. By Freperick Greenwoop. 

JOHN DAY. By AtceRNon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE ENGLISH COUNTY COURTS. By His Honour 
Judge SNaGGE. 

CONSUMPTION IN CATTLE CONVEYABLE TO MAN. By James Lone, 

WANTED: A ROWTON HOUSE FOR CLERKS. By Rosert Wuite. 

SPECIMENS OF ITALIAN FOLK-SONG. Translated by Mrs. WoLFFSOHN. 

THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. By Harotp Russet. 

PHILO-ZIONISTS AND ANTI-SEMITES. By Hersert Bentwicn. 

OUR CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON 


est, K.C.B. 

THE a IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. By Joun E. 
DMOND, M.P. 

ART AND THE DAILY PAPER. By JoserH PENNELL. . 

BRITISH SUZERAINTY IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Epwarp Dicey, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON &CO., Lrp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. (by post, 3s. rod.) 
THE REPORT of the PROCEEDINGS of the 1897 
CONGRESS held at the Society of Arts. 
Published by the Society, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


W. THACKER & CO., PUBLISHERS & EXPORTERS, 
2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., will be pleased to consider MSS. in 
General Literature with a view to publication in oo form.—Address, ‘‘ Publishing 
Department,” W. THacker & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
‘Also at Calcutta, Bumbay, and Simla. Established 1819. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS, [Illustrating the His- 
of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that of 
the Anglican Communion until the present day. 7%, Epmunp_ McCvuvre, 
M.A. Containing 18 coloured Maps, besides some fifty me in the text. 

4to. cloth boards. In the press. 


SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY: the Liturgy 
, and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church. By thé Rev. F. E. Warren, B.D., 
F.S.A. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH: Lectures delivered in 


By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in December, 1 : 
Small post 8vo. with seve 


D.D., D.C.L., Bishop Designate 
Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘ The Bishop's polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate in tone, 
and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great ecclesiastical an 
archzological learning.”—Zimes (September 17). 


CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG. (Te Deum Laudamus.) 
The SONG and the SINGERS. By the late Mrs. Runp_e CHaRves. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (/n the press. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern School 
of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. Fritz Homme , Professor of the 
Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Epmunp McC M.A., and Leonarp Cross_E. With Map. 
Large post 8vo. buckram boards, ss. 

“ We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results will do much 

to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.” —Record. 

“We can recommend Dr. Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book to 
the careful consideration of all biblical students."—O.x/ford Review. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
Dotsgar, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and Astronomy, 
Tuft’'s College, Mass. Small post 8vo. with several diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, 
and ASSYRIA. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Professor 
Sayce. Translated byM.L.McCiure. With Ma) hree Coloured Plates, 
and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to. (approximate y)s cloth, bevelled boards, 
25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. re i 
This is a companion volume to ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the 
History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian Dynasty to 
the end of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele 
mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is 
discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 
‘* The translation by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Professor Mas- 
pero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and attractive.” 


Times. 
“ The author has throughout ee to reproduce for us the os life of the 


various peoples of whom he treats, in this he succeeded es 
cademy. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHAL- 


DEA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the 
rofessor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiture. With Map and 
Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. (approxi- 


Bristol. 


Rev. 
over 470 Illustrations, including 3 
mately, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere a 
*4* Professor Maspero, by using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt 
potamia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


‘* HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT 
of the MONUMENTS. _ By the Rev. Professor Sayce, egy College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 

* A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce 
has yet written."—Academy. 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the 


Rev. CHARLES CrosLecu, D.D, Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH in these ISLANDS (The) 
BEFORE the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., L., Bishop-Designate of Bristol. ‘ost 8vo. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right 
Rev. G. F. Brownz, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop Designate of Bristol. Small post 
8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 

By the 


CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY, The. 1 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 
By the Rev. Montacue Fow ter, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


VERSES. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
‘Called to be Saints,” “‘ Time Flies,” and ‘The Face of the Deep.” 
Small post 8vo. printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. ; ya gpoe 5s.; Levantine, 6s. 6d.; limp German calf, 7s.; limp 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION : its Position and Pro- 

spects. Sermons preached in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, in July and 

ugust, 1897, by the Archbishop of Capzrown ; the Archbishop of RuPEerts- 

LAND ; the Archbishop of Sypney; the Bishop of Catcutra ; the Bishop of 
Kentucky. Small post 8vo. cloth 2s, 


THE ANGLICAN ORDINAL. Annotated and Arranged 
for use at Ordinations, Combined or Single. By the Rev. BLomFIELD 
Jackson, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PAPAL CONCLAVES. By the Rev. Canon 
PennincTon, M.A. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 North Street, 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


MISS VIOLET HUNT'S NEW NOVEL. 
Ready this day. 


UNKIST, UNKIND! A Romance. By 


Viotet Hunt, Author of “A Hard Woman,” ‘‘ The Way of Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BUSHY: the Adventures of a Girl. By 


Cynruia M. Westover. Illustrated by J. A. Walker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Next week. 


ALLEN UPWARD'S NOVEL IN RHYME. 


A DAY’S TRAGEDY: a Novel in Rhyme. 


By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of ‘‘ Secrets of the Courts of Europe” &c. 
ith Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


NEW WORK ON SPOR™ AND TRAVEL. 


SPORT and TRAVEL in INDIA and CEN- 


TRAL AMERICA. By A. G. Bacort, late 60th Rifles (Bagatelle), Author 
of ‘‘ Sporting Sketches” &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
is day. 


W. H. DAWSON’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL SWITZERLAND: Studies of Present- 


day Social Movements and Legislation in the Swiss Republic. By W. H. 
Dawson, Author of ‘‘ Germany and the Germans” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

It is full of value for all who watch the progress of social reform as a tendency 
of civilization........This intelligent and stimulating book. Professed students of 
economic science will read it to their advantage, and be grateful to an author who 
knows how to make so unpromising a subject so fruitful in interest.” —Scotsman. 


A NEW WORK ON BIMETALLISM. 


BIMETALLISM EXPLAINED. By 


Tuos. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 
This work is not written by a theorist, but by one who has had a practical 
acquaintance with many phases of industrial life, as workman, manager, and em- 
ployer of labour. The author aims at supplying a work in which will found all 
that is necessary for a clear understanding of the question, both for the expert and 
the general reader. 


A WORK OF QUITE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


OUR TRADE in the WORLD in RELA- 


TION to FOREIGN COMPETITION By Witttam G. H. 
GASTRELL, Commercial Attaché to Her Majesty's at Berlin, and to 
Her Majesty's Legation at Copenhagen and Stockholm. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

“ This book is a perfect mine of information. The work is one of quite national 
importance........ It deserves the immediate attention of every legislator or pub- 
licist concerned with the larger—or, for that matter, the smaller—features of the 
nation’s progress and well-being.” James's Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAPMAN’S DIAMOND LIBRARY, 


ENGLISH EPIGRAMS and EPITAPHS. 


Collected and edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Ausrey 
Stewart. With 3 Woodcut Portraits by Sydney Adamson. Paper 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. ; limp calf, 4s. (Ready. 
It is a very clever, catholic collection, and has the merit, while eschewing 
chestnuts, of being fully representative.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JAMES WARD'S HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 


HISTORIC ORNAMENT: Treatise on Deco- 


rative Art and Architectural Ornament; Prehistoric Art; Ancient Art and 
Architecture ; Eastern, Early Christian, a Saracenic, Romanesque, 
thic and Renaissance Architecture and Or By James Warp, 
Author of ‘‘ The Principles of Ornament.” With 436 Illustrations. vy 
8vo. 7s. 6d, (Ready. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 
KHARTOUM IN SIGHT. By Major Artuur GRIFFITHS. 
AT ARCACHON, By W. M. 
THE LORD-LIEUTENANCY AND A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRE 
LAND. By J. G. Swirr MacNeut, Q.C., M.P. 
IMAGINATION IN MODERN ART. By VERNonN Lez. 
AN OBJECT LESSON IN POLITICS. By W.S. Litty. 
SOME RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 
I, Madame Geoffrin and her Daughter. By JANET E. HoGartu. 
II. The Hatesof Napoleon. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
III. Love Letters of Cuy de Maupassant. By Hannan Lyncu. 
A STATESMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By T. H. S. Escorr. 
SCANDINAVIA AND HER KING. By Constance Sutcuirre. 
THE SPEED OF WARSHIPS: a Reply. By Sir W. H. Wuite, K.C.B. 
AN APOLOGY FOR UNPRINCIPLED TORYISM. By A. A, Baumann. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE COSSACK. By Diptomaricus, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

OCTOBER. Price Sixpence. 

VioteT Hunt.-UNKIST, UNKIND! (Conclusion.) 

G. S. Strezt.—A LITTLE PROBLEM. 

James WorkmMan.—THE SCARLET BUTTERFLY. 

A. W. Coorer.—THE GORDIAN KNOT. 

E. and H. Heron.—THINGS THAT ARE. 

C. J. Kirsy Fenton.—ARCHITECTS OF FATE. 

MARGARETTA ByrpE.—A SECOND PAGANINI. 

Cuas. K. Moore.—A TRIAL, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON, . 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 October, 1897 


“DOWNEY & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


With Pictures of the Irish Capital in the 18th Century. By J. FitzGeratp 
Mo ttoy, Author of “ The Most Gorgeous Lady Blessington” &c. 2 vols. 
with 2 Portraits, 21s. [This day. 
“ ©The Romance of the Irish Stage’ has n> dull chapters, but is from first to last 
very amusing reading.”—-Daily News. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. In Thirty- 


seven Vols. With upwards of 602 Etchings by Phiz and Cruikshank, and 
numerous other Illustrations by Luke Fildes, R.A., Gordon Browne, and 
other Artists. 

®,* Prospectus on application to the Publishers or to any of the principal 
booksellers. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James Payn. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** A story deriving its charm from its simple directness, its unaffected style, its 
subtle and truthful touches of character, combined with that rare faculty, the power 


to bring out with a few telling strokes the full pathos of a touching situation. 
Daily News. 


A STORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 


NINETY-EIGHT : being the Recollections of 


Cormac Cahir Faly (late Colonel in the French Service of that awful period). 
With 12 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 6s. [This day. 


STORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


TALES OF THE ROCK. By Mary Anperson, 


Author of “‘ Othello’s Occupation.” Illustrated by B. S. Le Fanu. 3s. 6d. 
“ Written with a simple direct brevity that is exceedingly telling.” . 
anchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE : a Romance of 


Mining on the Pacific Slope. By F. M. Tr1mMER. 6s. 
“It is among the best specimens of the romance of Mammon.”—/Vordd, 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LITERATURE OF FICTION. 
** Splendid sixpennyworths.”—Black and White. 
The following volumes are now ready : 

Esmond—Oliver Twist—The Antiquary—Basil—The O’Donoghue—Jane Eyre— 
Contarini Fleming - Ormond—Last Days of Pompeii—Christie Johnstone—Vicar of 
Wakefield—Frankenstein—The Collegians—Midshipman Easy—The Epicurean— 

Torlogh O'’Brien—Rory O’More —Hajji Baba—O’Donnel— Digby Grand. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SEELEY & 60,’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS in MANY LANDS. 


By the Rev. H. N. Hutcninson, F.G.S., Author of ‘* Extinct Monsters” 
&c. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


MOUNTAIN, STREAM, and COVERT : 


Sketches of Coun Life and Sport in England and Scotland. B 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With many Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 
Archibald Thorburn, and others. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ALBRECHT DURER: a Study of his Life 


and Work. ee Cust, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, and 
lately of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
With 8 Copper-plates and many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. net, 


NIGHTS with an OLD GUNNER, and other 


Studies of Wild Life. By C. J. Cornisu, Author of “ Life at the Zoo.” 
With many Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of 


Robin Hood. | By the Rev. E. Gmuiat, Author of “ Forest Outlaws,” 
“* Asylum Christi,” &c. With Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


IN the CHOIR of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A Story of Henry Purcell’s Days. By Emma Marsuatt, Author of ‘* Under 
Salisbury Spire.” | With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Crawford. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 
Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 


THE EARLIER WORK of TITIAN. By 


Craupe Puitutrs. Price 3s. 6d. net. [Ready Octoder 15. 
JULY NUMBER. 


ARMOUR in ENGLAND. From the Earliest 


Times to the Reign of James I. By J. STARKIE GARDNER. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and many other Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The monograph is throughout interesting and valuable, and the illustrations are 
of singular beauty.”— Birmingham Post. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1897. 


With 12 Copper-plates, 10 Coloured Illustrations, and over 100 other Illustra- 
tions. Super- 8vo. , price 16s, net. 


__ London : SEELEY & CO., Lim1TED, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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Mr. MACQUEEN has pleasure in announ- 
cing that he will publish early next week 
AFLOAT WITH NELSON; or, From 
Nile to Trafalgar, 4y CHARLES 4. 
EDEN. With 10 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


B 


With Fronti- 


A GIRL'S AWAKENING : a Novel. 


. H. Crawrorp, Author of “‘The Wild Life of Scotland.” 
spiece by John Williamson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“* A pretty and idyllic study is ‘A Girl’s Awakening.’ Mr. Crawford's feeling 
nature stands him in good stead, and the tadhapeant of his picture in the Scotti 
village is as harmoniously fitted with the central figures, Alan Fordyce and his 
companions, as one of George Eliot’s own drawing.” —A thenaum. 


THE RED PAINTED BOX: a Novel. By 


Marie Connor Leicuton, Author of “The Harvest of Sin” &c , Joint 
Author of “‘ Convict 99” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“It is only at pretty long intervals that stories so full of baffling mystery and 
powerful interest as ‘ The Red Painted Box’ issue from the press. With conning art 
the author weaves her plot, and the reader follows its windings with absorbed atten- 
tion, spurred on from point to point by the pleasant but deluded belief that he or 
she has solved the mystery.”—Scotsman. 


THE COURT of KING ARTHUR: Stories 


from the Land of the Round Table. By Witt1am Henry Frost. Twenty 
Illustrations by Sydney Richmond Burleigh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“It is a cleverly written adaptation of the chief legends of the Round Table, done 
after Mallory into simple lan e, and held together in a pretty framework of 
story of child-life. The book is well illustrated by Mr. S. R. Burleigh.” 

Scotsman, 


POSSESSED of DEVILS. By Mrs. Harotp 


E. Gorst. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It would be impossible to convey a better idea of this book than by quoting the 
few first and very frank lines of its introduction : ‘ This isa story of a woman for whom 
I offer no apology, whose character and morals it is impossible to defend, whose 
sentiments were abominable, whose principles were “nil”...... but who, neverthe- 
less, was in very truth a woman.’...... One may not endorse Mrs. Gorst’s thesis, 
and yet acknowledge that she has ex d it with considerable talent.......The 
story ends with an unexpected and thrilling climax.” —Morning Post. 


A DRAWING-ROOM CYNIC. By Lorm 


=a Author of “‘ Her Ladyship’s Income.” Art canvas, gilt top, crown 
vo. 6s. 

‘* A witty, cynical, whimsical writer is the author of this most captivating story. 
* A Drawing-room Cynic’ is so much better a novel than the reader is likely to come 
across for some time that he will find it advisable to —_ it again when he has 
reached the end, for the book is a gallop from start to finish, and during the race he 
must miss some of the excellent things of which the story is full.” —Queen. 


THE WOOING of AVIS GRAYLE. By 


Cuartes Hannan, Author of “Chin Chin Wa,” ‘‘ The Captive of Pekin,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Since Sir William Brandon on the Bench was confronted by Paul Clifford in the 
dock by that master of romance the first Lord Lytton, we have not had so strong a 
rn x same order as that of the husband of Avis Grayle and his sworn 

end.” — World. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Adventures on the 


Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
~ ylonia in the Years 1880- By Joun Punnett Peters, Ph.D., 
cloth, 12s. 


D., D.D., Director of the Fully Illustrated. 
each. 
BERTRAND DU_ GUESCLIN, 


xpedition. 
6d. Vol. x (Reade Vol. 2 (/n the Press). 
FRANCE: His Life and Times. By EnocH Vinge Stoppart, M.A., 


CONSTABLE of 
M.D. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT, and the Maintenance of American 


rae 1822-1885. By Witt1am Conant Cuurcu, late Lieut.-Col. 
U.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. [Heroes of the Nations. 


HANNIBAL: SOLDIER, STATESMAN, PATRIOT; 
and the CRISIS of the STRUGGLE between CARTHAGE and ROME. 
By W. O'Connor Morris, Author of “‘ Napoleon.” Illustrated. Crown 

(Heroes of the Nations. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


8vo. cloth, ss. 


AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS: a Manual of Suggestions 
for Beginners in Literature. Comprising a Description of Publishing 
Methods and Arrangements, Directions for the Preparation of MSS. for the 
Press, Explanations of the Detai's of Book Manufacturing, with Instructions 
for Proof meeting, ont Specimens of Typography, the text of the United 
States Copyright Law, and Information concerning International Copyright, 
together with General Hints for Authors. By G. H. P. and J. B. P 
Seventh Edition, rewritten, with New Materials. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT in FRANCE DURING 
the XIXth CENTURY. By Georce Pettisier. Translated by ANNIE 
G. Brinton. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.¢.; and NEW YORK. 
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2 October, 1897. 


The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S BOOKS. 


Ready October 6. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


A MEMOIR. 

By his SON, with Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady 
Tennyson, &c., Facsimiles of portions of Poems, and Illustrations 
after Pictures by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. 
Allingham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, &c. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 
SKETCHES from OLD VIRGINIA. By 


A. G. Brap.ey. 

Contents : The Doctor—An Old Virginia Foxhunter—On the Old Bethel 
Pike—Parkin the Saddler--The ‘“‘ Poor Whites” of the Mountains—The 
Virginia Quail—Mar’se Dab after the War—Two Episodes on Rumbling 
Creek— Some Plantation Memories —A Turkey Hunter. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ESSAYS on the NOVEL as ILLUSTRATED 


by SCOTT and MISS AUSTEN. By Apotrpnus ALFRED Jack. 


BY THE = 


THE REVEL and { the BATTLE, and other 


Sermons. By Georcr Rippinc, D.D. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. Price rs. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS. 


Luxe, C.LE. 
. A FIRST NIGHT AT ATHENS. 
EDWARD DE GONCOURT. By A. F. Davipson. 
. A HEROIC RESISTANCE. By Harotp Binptoss. 
THE TWELFTH OF JULY. ByA.D. Goptevy. 
WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? By E. A. Sonnenscuein. 
. MONSIEUR LE COLONEL. 
. THE CHILDHOOD OF HORACE. By Professor Ramsay. 
9, IN A GARDEN OF PROVENCE. By Wit1am Buckcey. 
ro. THE BLUE ROOM. 


on 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
THE ART OF CHARLES KEENE. By Josgru PENNELL. 
COLE'S OLD ENGLISH MASTERS: SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By 
Joun C. Van Dyke. 
THE FLIRTING OF MR. NICKINS. By Lucy S, Furman. 


Also ready, the OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :— 
A MAGICIAN FOR ONE DAY. By Tupor Jenxs. 
THE TWO VICTORIES. By Marcaret Jackson. 
THE FIRE PATROL, ByC. T. Hitt. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON 


Che Hew Review. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Contents: OCTOBER 1897. 
PORTRAIT OF RUDYARD KIPLING. W. NicHOLSON. 
IMPERIALISM. II. C. pe THIERRY. 
THE NIGGER OF THE “ NARCISSUS.” Chaps. IV.-V. Joserx 
THE BOUNDER IN LITERATURE. Joun Datcreisu. 
THE CRISIS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. VINDEX. 
INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. T. G. Law. 
UNPUBLISHED NAPOLEON. James Fitzmaurice-KEtty. 
THE ART OF CRICKET. CANTAB. 


MORE FARMYARD CRITICISM. Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 
LETTERS OF GENIUS. W. E. Garrett FisHer. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd S: New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable t orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATI ON b —- for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


B OOKS.—ALL OUT O# PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
= matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
extant. Please state wants.—EpDWARD Baker's Great Birmingham. 


. HOW THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH SAVED INDIA. By P. V. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 
WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By Pouttyey 


Bicetow. Profusely Illustrated from Drawings by R. Caton Woodville, and 
from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth, ornamental, 16s. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Jameson's Raid. 8. The Dutch Feeling towards England: 
2. President Kruger. The Boer at Home. 
Progress in South Slaagler’s Neck. 


The Boers and Slavery. 


4 The President of the Orange Free The Causes of the Great Treck. 


State. The Great 
The Last of a Back Nation. | _ Dingaan’s Daa; 
At the Cape of | “9. Natal-A ‘Colonial Paradise. 
7. The White Man’ 's Plack fan. | 10. British and Boer Government. 


GLEANINGS in BUDDHA FIELDS. By 


Larcapvio Hearn, Author of ‘‘ Kokoro” &c., Lecturer on English Literature 
in the Imperial University of Japan. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5S. 
(This day. 


NEW WALTER CRANE EDITION. 
THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. By 


EpmunpD Spenser. Twelve A’glogues Proportionable to the Twelve 
Monethes. Entitled to the Noble and Vertuous Gentleman Most Worthy 
of all Titles both of Learning and Chivalry, Maister Philip Sidney. Newly 
adorned with Twelve Pictures and other Devices by Walter Crane. Orna- 
mental Cover by Walter Crane. Square 8vo. ros. 6d. [October 20. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
THE TINTED VENUS: a Farcial Romance. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ The Giant's Robe,” ‘‘ Vice-Versa,” &c. Illus- 
trated by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
[October 15. 


THE PEOPLE for WHOM SHAKESPEARE 


WROTE. By DupLtey Warner, Author of We Were 
Saying.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Jmmediately. 


UNCLE REMUS’S NEW BOOK. 
AARON in the WILD WOODS. By Jor. 


CuHanpirr Harris. Illustrated. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [October 9. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JEROME. By Mary E. Wirxiys, Author of 


“A New England y un,” ‘* Madelon,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
(This day. 
BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
50,000 COPIES SOLD IN TWO WEEKS. 


THE MARTIAN. Illustrated throughout by 


the Author of “Trilby” and ‘ Peter Ibbetson.” Imperial 16mo. cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s. 


By the Author of ‘‘ In a North Country Village.” 


MAIME 0’ THE CORNER. By M. E. 


Francis (Mrs. Francis BLunDELL). Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. 


BARRY PAIN’S SUCCESS. 


THE OCTAVE of CLAUDIUS. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 6s. 
By the Author of ‘‘ For Freedom’s Sake.”’ 


FATHER and SON. By Artnur Paterson. 


No. V. of the Zimes Novels. Crown 8vo. buckram, $s. 


SWEET REVENGE: a Romance of the Civil 


War. By F. A. Mircuec. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [October 9. 


THE MISSIONARY SHERIFF. By Octave 


Tuanet. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Octoder 9. 


PASTE JEWELS: being Seven Tales of the 


Great Servant Question. By Joun wu Bancs. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
[October 20, 


NOTE—List of New Books post free on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 
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The Saturday Review. 


- 


The First Number of a New Volume. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Price SIXPENCE (Post Free, 7}d.) 
ConTENTS— 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. A Character Sketch. (Illustrated.) 
A Talk about Mr, Hall Caine and his Critics, 
NEW WRITERS— 

Rarneg, Author of “A Welsh Singer.” 
THE READER— 

Mr. R. H. HUTTON. An Estimate of his Life and Work. By T. H. 

SCOTT. 


S. Escorr. 
Mr. HAY FLEMING'S “ Mary, Queen of Scots.” By Anprew Lane. 

ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS— 

A Hundred Book: for a Village Library. By Clement K. SHORTER. 

THE JOURNALIST -The Staff of the Pal? Mall Gazette. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR-—The Discount Question. 

Reviews of New Books, Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade, News 
Notes, Novel Notes, Sales of Books during the Month, The Young Author's 
Page, &=. &c. 

*_° A Specimen Number of The Bookman wil! be sent post free on application 

to the Publishers. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents ror OCTOBER: 


1. Episodes of the Month. 
2. The Indian Frontier Risings. By Lieut.-General Sir Rosert Low, G.C.B. 
3. The Canadian Enigma. By Artuur SHADWELL. 
4- Native Rhodesia. By J. Y. F. BLaxe. 
5. Run-Getting. By G. L. Jessop. 
6. Great Britain's Opportunity : 
I. An Appeal to the Government. By Sir Epwarp Sassoon, Bart, 
II. Our Contributions. By CHarLtes Hoare. 
III. Cotton and Silver. By ALBert Simpson, J.P. 
1V. The Operatives’ View. By James Mawnps ey, J.P. 
V. Can pvgr cad the United States maintain the Ratio of 15} to 1? 
EETON. 
7. George Glasing’s Novels. By Freperick DotMaAn. 
8. American Affairs. 
9. The Religious Issue in London. By Evetyn Cecit (London School Board). 
to. Future Naval Warfare. By Captain H. J. May, R.N. (Ordnance Com- 
mittee, Woolwich). 
11. A Colonial Chronicle. 
LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 


T° WRITERS.—WANTED at once, for popular New 
Weekly: 

War Stories and Incidents, about 2,000 words. 

Stories of Ind an and Colonial Life, 1,000 to 2,500 words. 

Hunting Stories, about 500 to 1,000 words. 

Cycling Stories, about 500 to 1,500 words. 

Humorous Sketches, about 500 to 1,500 words. 

Interesting and Instructive Articles on popular subjects, about 500 words. 

Anecdotes of Famous Men, about 200 to 300 words, and 

Life Stories of Successful Men, about 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
_ Acceptance or return of MSS. guaranteed, but stamps for postage and registra- 
tion must be enclosed. All contributions to be addressed to the EpiTor, Stories, 
Limited, 26 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad St., E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1.200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, 
over £1,500,000, E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


The LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS .. ee ee +» £9,328,708. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — ENDOWMENTS. — ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


All participating Life Policies effected in 1807. at annual premiums, will share in 
the profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... « 


£27,000,000, 
CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, Limited. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 19. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Ninety per Cent. (being at 
the rate of 182 per cent. per annum) has been declared by the Lany for the Half. 
year ending 32th September, 1897, payable to sharcholders registered in the Books 
of the Company at the close of business at 4 p m. on Tuesday, 28th September, 1497, 
and to Holders of Coupon No. 7 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer 

The Dividend Warrants will be despatched to London from the Company’s Head 
Office, Tohanneshurg, about 15th November next. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 29th September to sth October, 
1897, both days inclusive. 


By order, 
ANDREW MOIR,, Londin Secrelary. 
London Office, 12» Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
14th September, 1897. 


THE OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


Announce that the Receipts of the COMPANHIA DE MOCAMBIQUE for the 
first six months of this vear amounted to £58,660 as compared with £41,783 aid 
424,097 respectively for the same periods in 1896 and 189¢. ; 
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AUSTRALIA, NEW ‘ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the phove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUE2, 


sae F. GREEN & CO. Head Offi 
4 ices: 
Managers { KnoERSON ANDERSON, & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
"he Seon Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS via BOMBAY, } every week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN ....-eseseeeeees 
MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TAS:| every fortnight, 
VENICE and BRINDISI to ALEXANDRIA and the EAST every three weeks, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For iculars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
es ; 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. _ 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
arison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
Figher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 178, 9s, 6d, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid 
to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tel! us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester : 26 Market St. 


M. & W. MILTON, 
DEALERS IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTERS, 


PARK LANE, PICCADILLY: 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 200 HORSES 
selected from the principal Fairs in England & Ireland. 


fy Cases. 200 (English and Irish), with 
unrivalled action and remarkably handsome.— 
Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, dealers in high-class 
Horses, and Jobmasters, of 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W., 
beg to inform the nobility and gentry that they have 
always a large number of HORSES and COBS suit- 
able for all purposes ON SHOW at their establish- 
ment, which is the largest of its kind in London. 
They consist of pairs of blacks, browns, bays, chest+ 
nuts, roans, and greys; they are all well-matched 
animals for barouche, sociable, landau, brougham, 
victoria, mail phaeton, or riding purposes; also pairs 
of perfectly trained cobs for ladies’ driving and riding, 
and several single-harness horses and cobs, with breed- 
ing, substance, and quality. They are the most durable 
animals that can be found, fast, with admirable high 
action; they have perfect manners, and have been 
selected and purchased at the principal fairs in England 
and Ireland by the firm, who still retain the well-known 
judgment of their father, the late Matt. Milton, of 
Piccadilly. All horses sold or let on job at the most 
moderate prices; any veterinary examination and reason- 
able trial allowed, or warranted sound. The only address 
in London is 6 Park Lane, Piccadilly, W. Two hundred 
horses always on show. Established above 100 years. 
Telegrams, ‘‘Checkless.” Telephone 2993. 


OB HORSES.—JOB HORSES.—JOB 
HORSES.—Messrs. M. & W. MILTON, 6 Park 


Lane, Piccadilly, W., SUPPLY superior high-stepping. 


English Pairs and Single Horses of quality, by the month 
or year. Terms moderate. Established above too years. 
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The Saturday Review. 


WOMEN’S TRADES’ UNION LEAGUE, 


Established by MRS. PATERSON in 1874. 
OFFICE: 
CLUB UNION BUILDINGS, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


" @pen daily from 10 to 1. Also Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, 
8 to 10 P.M. 


Chairman; Miss F. ROUTLEDGE, B.A. 
Sec.: Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Secretary: Miss WILSON. 
Organisers: Mrs.) MARLAND-BRODIE, Miss BARRY. 
Treasurer: Miss MONCK,. 


Membership of the League consists in paying an annual subscription 
to the funds of the Society. These funds are applied to office ex- 
penses and the promotion of organization among women, to watching 
Legislation, and to social work. 


OBJECTS. 


A, ORGANIZATION. On invitation from affiliated Societies or 
Trades Councils, the League sends organizers to any London or 
provincial district to form new, or strengthen existing, Trades 
Unions. 


B. LEGISLATION. The League has a membership of over 20,000 
women Trade-Unionists, and acts as their agent in making repre- 
sentations to Government authorities or Parliamentary Committees 
with regard to their legislative requirements, Complaints as. to 
grievances and breaches of Factory and Public Health Legislation 
are investigated by the League, and referred to the proper quarters, 
over 100 having been dealt with last year in this way. 


(. SOCIAL WORK. The League arranges entertainments and forms 

clubs among working women. The Paterson Working Girls’ Club 

_ meets weekly at the League Offices, which are also a house of call 
for women for purposes of inquiry, complaint, and information. 


SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY AND CONVALESCENT 
HOME FOR THE BLIND. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, ESSEX. 


A very earnest appeal is made for funds to establish a Sea-side Holiday 
and Convalescent Home for the Blind at Southend-on-Sea, 


In London alone there are 3,573 blind persons, most of whom are in 
indigent circumstances, and have lost their sight through accident or 
disease, who by the loss have been reduced to a life of inactivity, con- 
sequent ill-health, and despair. 


These people are not generally taken into the ordinary Convalescent 
Homes, as they require special attention. 


Southend-on-Sea has been selected on account of its invigorating 
_. its easy access and cheap railway fare for this proposed 
titution. 


It is hoped to provide accommodation for twelve inmates, who will be 
sent for a fortnight or three weeks’ stay by Societies connected with, and 
persons interested in, the welfare of the sightless. A charge of Ten 
shillings per week will be made for each inmate, and a liberal diet 
provided. This charge will not enable the Institution to be self-support- 
ing; it will, therefore, be partly dependent on the generosity of the 
benevolent, to whom this appeal is made, for the necessary funds for the 
fwnishing and establishing this much-needed Home. 


Donations and annual subscriptions will be ge ge and 
aknowledged by W. G. SHAKSPEARE SMITH, q., Solicitor, 
7Charles Square, Hoxton, N., and s7 North End Road, West Kensington ; 
and SAMUEL HAWTREE, Esq., Ivy Lodge, London Road, Southend- 
on-Sea; or they may be forwarded to BARCLAY & CO., Limited, 
Bankers, Southend, Essex, to the account ‘' Seaside Home for the Blind.” 


References as to the Jona fides of this appeal can be made to Sir 
FREDERICK YOUNG, J.P., K.C.M.G., 5 Queensberry Place, South 
Kensington, S.W. ; ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq., J.P., Chairman of 
the.Essex County Council, 35 New Broad Street, E.C.; ALFRED 
PREVOST, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Southend-on-Sea; T. A. WALLIS, 
Esq., Indigent Blind Visiting Society, 27 Red Lion Square, W.C. ; 
Rev. T. W. HERBERT, Vicar of Southend-on-Sea; E. A. WEDD, 
Esq., J.P., Chairman County Bench, Southend and Rochford. — 


THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 
Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 
PaTtRoN—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 

” ” ” ” 1894 ... £3,747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 


donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 


ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and r2, and are retained until 15. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions ;—For One Vote, ros. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 55. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 

Bankers—MEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 

AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


‘Te SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World .......e000048 I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, an 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Lim1TED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W:: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 


more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA, 

ALDENHAM, 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. Brap.ey, Dean of Westminster. 

T. ACLAND. 

Francis S. PowELL, M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Ta.cot, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary ot Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BousFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescort, §0 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STEwart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S,W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W, 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education, 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re. 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but oply sixteen have been supplied with Church schools 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings, We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £1 1,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
C. E, BROOKE, 

Bishop’s House, Kennington. 
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The LISTS will OPEN at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 5th October, and CLOSE on Thursday, 7th October, at Noon 
for Town and Country. 


discovered.—See Reports herewith. 


full time with abundant water. 


Enclosures : 


WITTENOOM, the Minister of Mines. 
Ditto toG. DARLINGTON SIMPSON, Esq. 


E. H. WITTENOOM, the Minister of Mines. 
Government Surveyor’s Plan of Leases. 


PEAK HILL 


CAPITAL - 


Government Returns of Crushing». 


A NEW GOLDFIELD, of ‘‘ phenomenal richness ’—proved by Government 
Reports, Statistics and Returns to be one of the richest Goldfields yet 


IN ACTIVE OPERATION, yielding large profits—io-head Battery running 


Government Gazette Proclamation, Peak Hill Goldfield, dated March 19th, 1897. 
Report and P.an by the Departmental Engineer of the West Australian Government, to the Hon. E. H. 


Extracts from Report by C. ULYSSES BAGOT, Esq., J.P., Warden of the Peak Hill Goldfield, to the Hon, 


Extracts and Notices. 


GOLDFIELD, 


LIMITED. 


£250,000, 


In 250,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 50,000 will be available for WORKING CAPITAL. 


Issue of 230,000 Shares, of which 92,000 are taken in part payment for the properties, and the balance, 138,000 
Shares, are offered for Public Subscription at par. 90,000 of these have already been applied for. 


Payment per Share, 24. on Application, 83. on Allotment, and 19s. one month afcer Allotment. 
by Applicants who receive no allotment will be returned immediately. 


Amounts paid 


DIRECTOBS. 


4. 0. BOYD, J.P. (Director, Bolckow, Vanghan & Co., Limited), The Lakes, 
Dukinfi Jd, and 28, Lowndes Square, “London 

EJ. HADRILL (Dir: c-or, Champio 1 Reef (Nannine, W. A.) Gold Mining Company, 
Limited). Mil field, Chi-lehurst. 

JAS. McKILLOP (Jas, Nimmo & Co., Limited, Coa'masters, Glasgow), M.P., 
Polmont Park, Stirlingshire, and 67, Jermyn Street, W. 

G. DARLINGTON SIMPSON (Chsirman, Lady Forrest (Murchison) Gold Mine, 
Limited), Halliford-on-Thames, Middlesex, and 37. Lombard Street, B.C. 

j, CAMEROUN SWAN, J.P. (Director, Chilian Manganese Mines, Limited), 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BOARD IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
The baeng Sir J. G. LEE STEERE (Speaker Legislative Assembly ; Local Ohair- 
an Dalgety & Co., Limited). 
ALEX AN DER FORREST (Member of the Legislative As:embly). 


BANKEBS. 
BARCLAY & CO, LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.°., and Branches, 
BROKERS. 
EGERTON JONES & SIMPSON, 2 Copthall Buildings, E.0. 
SOLICITORS. 
HARWOOD & STEPHENSON, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 44 Gresham Street, London, E.0. 
SECRETARY. 
H. FORTESIUE CHAPMAN, S.D.R.A. (Civil Engineer). 


OFFICES. 
37 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


HE PEAK HILL GOLDFIELD is situated in Westrrn Aus'‘ra'ia, between the 

Morchison aud Gascoyne Rivers, and a glance at a map will show that it has 

the great advantage of being away from the Salt Lake districts, It was discovered 

about four years ago by some working miners who, with others, have since located 

twenty-four claims, and have produced extraoidinary results by their own indi- 
vidual efforts, and without any outside capital. 

These properties have justly acquired the name locally of the “Golden Patch,” 
and their great richness determined tne W.A. Government to issue the Proclamation 
H hee the Peak Hill district a separate Goldfield, and to appoint a Resident 

len. 

This Company has been formed to acquire, as a going concern, these twenty-four 
adjoining Mining Proyerties, as set out below, containing about 157 acres, and 
alsothe new 10-bhead Batt-ry, Plant, Machinery, Buildings, Tools, &c., and about 
5,000 tons of rich tailings estimated to realise about £40,000 

An aur-ferous alluvial crust overlays a portion of the surface for “‘an area of 
about 26 acres, havirg an average thic’n ss of 4 feet”; on the basis of the Govern- 
ment Engineer's Report and the statistics of the yield from the quantity of this 
mrface material which hss been crushed, the unworked portion thereof alone 
represents, entirely apart from the rich orea and kaolics proved to be underlying the 
surface, considerably over £-00,000. 

The new 10-head Battery, which is included in the purchase, and is now running 
fall time, should preduce at the rate of £100,000 a year profit from the date the 
eget are tak n over and worked by this Company. Provision is being made 

the erection of a further 30 head battery, together with suitable plant for 
treating the rich kaolins,as recommended by the Government Engineer. These 
Additional 30-bead.should be running within eight ae of the final orders being 
given to the makers, and the profits increased accordingly. 

£30,000 of the Working Capital is guarauteed under the present issue, and 
having regard to th> fact that the property is already equipped with a complete 
10-head battery projucing large returns, the Directors are satisfied that the above 
um will be amply sufficient for all present purposes and for increasing the 
battery to 40-head. The Vendor bas, however, stipulated for the option to provide, 
within. the first year, a further £20,000 Working Capital, by subscribing for the 
20,009 Shares reserved for this purp se. 

Astounding as may appear come of the particulars set forth in this Prosp*ctus, 
the Directors feel that to do justice to the properties they must draw the attent’on 
of intending Sha: eholders to the enclosed Official Reporte and Statistics. 

The Directors take it as collateral —— of the soundness of the business, that 
two gentlemen—one the Speaker of the islative Assembly, the other brother to 
the Premier of Western Australia—bave, ar investigating the business with the 
Chief Engineer of the Government, identified themselves with the Company. 

After considerable trouble and making three separate visits to Peak Hill this 
year, Mr. Simpson succeeded in securing these valuable AS 
fet out below, and has made over his entire interests therein to the Co | 
nd takes a portion of the paid-up Shares in recompense for his time, trouble an 


expense. 

Mr. Darlington Simpson brought back with him from the properties a remarkably, 
Unique and very valuable collection of sam samples, together with 2,174 ounces 
tetorted gold (worth by Bank of England Assayer’s ceetiGente over £4 per ounce), 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 


from ore raised from t'e mines, and milled during the times he visited the pro- 
pert'es. Intending Shareholders may inspect these samples at 37 Lombard Street, 
E.C., as also twenty-six photograp'is of the various properties acquired, 

These samples ure of rich but what is of the test 
importance, as giving a cchavle and Bw ms basis for estimating the results of 
future operat ons. is the Government Returns of the actualcrushings. One-half the 
average of the production shown by these Returns will yield enormous profits; and 
it is anticipated that with a new 30-head battery the returns should be pro- 
portionately increased. 


List of the *‘ Peak Hill Goldfield’’ Properties Included 
in the Contract of Purchase by the Company, 


In which are c mprised all the Mining Leases re‘erred to in the Government 
Engineer’s Reports. 


. REWARD CLAIM. \ 
PEAK HILL VICTORY. 

GOLDEN CHIMES. 

PACIF 

LONG TUNNEL EXTENDED. 

PEAK HILL. 

WEsT PEAK HILL. 

. EAST PEAK HILL, 

POLAR STAR. 

10. NORTH STAR. 


ll. ATLANTIC. 24 Adjoining Mining Leases, 


13. KEY OF PEAK HILL. 


14. EVENING STAR. 

15. DOMINION. 

16, PRIDE OF PEAK HILL. 
17. BOBBY DAZZLER. 

18. INDEPENDENT. 

19. MARGARETTING. 

20. GRAND PUCHESS. 

21. SOUTH. 
22. No.1 N 

23. ATLANTIC NORTH. 

24. COMMERCIAL, 


No application for shares will be ente-tainei unde: the above announcement 
unless and until the applicant shall have received the full and complete prospectus 
of the Company, whi:b will be forwarded on application to 
Cclonel FORTESCUE CHAPMAN, §.D.R.A. (Civil 
Peak Hill Goldfield, Li: 


Lombard Sere 


At which address the samples from the property may be inspected. 
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{ 
: The Subscription List will open on MONDAY, 4 October, 1897, and close on or before 
| WEDNESDAY, 6 October, for Town, and THURSDAY, 7 October, for the Country. 


THE DEE 


LIMITED. 


gran’ 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. ie he 


SHARE CAPITAL £425,000 


Divided into 175,000 Five per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 250,000 ine ara 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each. td 


| Payable—5s. on Applieation; 5s. on Allotment; and the balance on 11 November, 1897. are lackir 
1 100,000 of the Ordinary Shares will be set apart to provide Working Capital. | sii 


DEBENTURES. 

Issue of £175,000 Four per cent. First Debentures, redeemable after 1 October, 1902, at the option VAI 
of the Directors at 105 per cent., on their giving Six Months’ notice of their To the D 

intention to do so. 


} The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deed constituting a first specific charge by way} , | 
| of mortgage upon all the real property of the Company, and a first floating charge upon the} yo:3 
| undertaking and all the other assets, present and future, of the Company, including uncalled] te wno. 
j Capital for the time being (if any). The interest will accrue on the amounts as paid up, and be 


We ar 
payable half-yearly on the 1st day of April and the 1st day of October. The first payment off tte crow 
interest upon the amount paid up will be made on the Ist April, 1898. ted trans 
to cover 1 
Issue Payable—£25 on Application; £25 on Allotment; and the balance on 4 November, 1897. § ...7%° 
favoura)! 
The City 
ani 
eight m 

TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE HOLDERS. BANKEBS. ‘ fringing 
Sir CLARENCE SMITH, Kt., J.P., 4, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.0. | LLOYDS BANK, Ltd Strand, L-ndon, W.C.; Ohe-ter & other Branche,§ Within a: 
(Director Ocean Accident and Guarantee Limited), and their Agents. 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, J.P., Wollaton, Nottingham, THE MANOHESTER & LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING Limiteh§ 
nchester. via Hootc 

SOLICITORS FOR TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE THE YORK OITY & COUNTY BANKING CO, Ltd., York. Chester ; 
HOLDERS. THE BRADFORD OLD BANK, L.td., Bradford, 
ive: 
T. & A. PRIESTMAN, Temple Buildings, Hull. 
BROKEBS. 
Liverpecl: HOOK & BRADSHAW, & York Balidings, Sweeting Stresk 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF MARCH, Chairman. aw, sultaral 
Sir WILLIAM H. BAILEY, Sale Hall, Cheshire (Maneging Director Sir w. | “*gchester: STAVEACRE & WALTON, 17, 18, & 19, Haworth’s Baiidings; 
Bailey, Hydraulic Bngincers, Limited, Manchester). Dublin: HENDERSON, INGLIS, & SMITH, 38, Dame Street. wam, ons 
PERCIVAL FOWLER, M.Inst.0.E., F.G.S., Westminster, London. here meet 
Glasgow : JOHN DYKES, Jun., 92, St. Vincent Street. easy dists 
WM. NOCTON, Langham Hall, Colchester (Director Law Fire Insurance Society). Sheffield : F. E. & S. SMITH, 1, George Street ey 1 
GEO. H. SKELSEY, Oxton, Cheshire. 
4 MARSHALL STEVENS (Managing Director Trafford Park Estates, Manchester). AUDITOBS. village, t 
MELLORS, BASDEN & CO.,35, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., and Nottingham. oe ones. 
SOLICITORS FOR THE COMPANY. SECRETARY (pro tm.) AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 

ASHWELL & TUTIN, London and Nottingham. ALBERT HENRY BELLINGHAM, Bank Buildings, Chester. No. 2. 
River Det 
| cx land, com 
iron man’ 
employin 
PROSPHCTUS. during 

the DEE ESTATES, comprising upwards of 3,000 acres of cultivated land residential district, the popularity of which has zreatly increased since the opening Marshes, 


TS Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and developing | The Estates are bordered on the north by the Wirral Peninsula, a favourite No. 3. 


situated between the City of Chester and Queen’s Ferry ; more than 1,200 acres of of the Mersey Tunnel Railway enabling almost any part of the Peninsula to be ripe for r 
marsh land having a frontage to the River Dee and the Estuary; and Re- reachel from Liverpool within half-an-hour. The Tunnel was opened in 1886, When th: 
clamation Rights over the Estuary. of the Dec and Mostyn Marshes, an area since which the porulation of West Kirby and Hoylake has increased to River De 
estimated at about 19,000 acres, excepting so much as constitutes the bed and remarkable extent, and both places have developed so rapidly that the popula'ion On th 
banks of the river vested in the Dee Conservancy Board ; as well as the Shipbuild- has increased mapy times over. Hoylake, 
ing Yard, Stone Quarries, and Rocks at Connah’s Quay and the Mostyn Docks. It will be seen by reference to the accompanying plan that the Estates 8% taand th 
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THE DEE ESTATES —( Continued.) 


within easy distance of Liverpool, Birkenhead, and other important towns, and 
pave exceptional railway facilities, the value of which cannot be over-estimated. 
The Estates have recently been further opened up by the Hawarden Bridge over the 
Dee and by the Dee and Birkenhead Railway, th's new route from Liverpool con- 
siderably lessening the distance, bringing the Estate into close touch with the 

commercial centres in the world, and consequently beiag of enormous 
penefit to the property. 

The Estate is Freehold, held under 6 Geo. II., cap. 30, and subsequent Acts. It 
isfree from Land Tax, and subjest only to the Hawarden Annuities, amounting 
to £250 per annum, of which £130 per annum !s charged upon and sufficiently 
goured by other property of ample value. The Hawarden Annuities were charged 

26 Geo. II., cap. 35, in consideration of which the Lord of the Manor of 
Tcarden and others interested granted to the Vendors’ predecessors in title all 
their commonable rights in, over, and upon the lands in that Manor on the north 
side of the River Dee (which comprises most of the enclosed lands). The Company 
will acquire these rights, which they are advised include the Mines and Minerals. 
The Company also acquire the rights of the Vendors (if any) in the Mines and 
Minerals underlying the Estuaries and other portions of the Estate. 

An Act of Parliament passed in the year 1732, and subsequent enactments, 
granted certain powers to reclaim the Estuary of the Dee, which powers are con- 
tinuous and will be vested in the Oompany. 

The land which at various periods has been reclaimed from the River Dee is 
exceedingly rich and fertile. Converted into farms it lets readily at good rents, 
and considerable portions of it have been sold at prices varying from £60 to £39 


acre. 
weor agricultural purposes the land cannot be excelled, and is capabl2 of pro- 
ducing magnificent crops of all kinds withi. the first year of cultivation. There 
areat present on the Estate a large number of Farms, having excellent Home- 
steads and Farm buildings, and well let to a responsible tenantry, for the most 
of long standing. 

Of the 1,260 acres of what are known as the Marsh Lands, having a mile frontage 
tothe Dee, 43 acres were recently sold to Mcssers. Summers & Sons, Corrugated 
Iron Manufacturers, who have established extensive works thereon. The whole of 
the Marsh Lands are particularly well adapted for the erection of Manufactories of 
every description, especially for Chemical Works, Ironworks, &c., the refuse of 
which, if properly tipped, could be used in connection with the construction of 
embankments and sea-walls. Manufacturers would consequently not only possess 
the manifold advantages arising from the situation. but would be further benefited 
by having at hand a ready means for the disposal of their refuse, facilities for which 
are lacking elsewhere. 

A site has been laid out on the Estate near the Golf Links and Works whereon 
to build a village. Twenty houses belonging to the Company have been already 
erected, and are well let. As there is an increasing demand, it is intended to pro- 
ceed immediately with the erection of a considerable number of additional houses, 
the rents of which will yield an increasing income to the Company. 

The whole Estate has been inepected and valued by Mr. Chinnock, sen., of the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy & Chinnock, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, to whose detailed valuation (exclusive of the Minerals) the Directors 
invite special attention. 


VALUATION of Mesers. CHINNOOK, GALSWORTHY & OHINNOOK. 
11 Prace, Patt MALL, Loxpoy, §,W., 235th July, 1897. 
To the Dee Estates Company, Limited, 
Dear Sirs, 


THE DEE ESTATES. 

In accordance with instructions received we have made a personal survey of the 
sbove Freehold Estates, situated in the parishes of Hawarden and Northop, in the 
counties of Flint and Chester, for the purpose of advising what in our opinion is 
their present value. 

The Estates are divided into four parts, as follows :— 


No.1. The Agricultural Lands oe oe oe 


No.2. Marsh Lands .. oe os ee oe oo 1,260 0 0 
No. 3. The East and West Estuaries and Mostyn Marshes, about 19,000 0 0 
No. 4. Connah’s Quay and Mostyn Docks .. oe oo ee 21 3 0 


the whole embracing a total area of about 
23,381 AcrEs. 


TENURE. 

We are informed that the whole is Freehold, being held by Royal Charter from 
the Crown, and that it is free from Tithe and Land Tax, but is subject to the 
Hawarden Annuities, of which £120 per annum is payable out of the above pro- 
perty, but it has been arranged that £5,00) Consols be purchased by the Vendors, 
and transferred to Trustees for that purpose, the income of which will be sufficient 
to cover this charge. 

The Estates extend from north to south for about eighteen miles along the 
estuary of the River Dee, with an average width of absut two miles, snd are most 
favourably situated, being within a short distance of large centres of industry. 
The City of Chester is about one and a half miles distant from their southern 
extremitv, whilst Birkenhead and Liverpool are respectively about seven and 
eight miles distant on the north-east side, with several smaller populous towns 
fringing their boun‘aries on the east and we:t sides, and having a population 


| within a radius of ten miles, approiching two millons, which is rapidly increasing. 


They are yarticularly well circumsta’ced for ra‘lway communication, having 
several line: of railway passing through or adjacent to the property, viz. :—The 
Iondon and North Western and Great Western Railways from Chester to Liverpool 
via Hooton; the North Wales and Liverpool Railway connecting Liverpool and 
Chester ; the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway connecting Chester 
with North Wales and Seacombe ; the Wirrall Railway between West Kirby and 
Liverpool. There are fonr stations immediately adjacent to or on the property, 
viz. :—Blacon, Saughall, Welsh Road and a Golf Station. 


AGRICULTURAL PORTION. 

No. 1. This portion of the Estate comprises a compact and fine stretch of agri- 
cultural and accommodation land consisting of 3,075 acres, intersected by the main 
toads from Chester to Queen’s Ferry, the whole being let to a highly respectable 
and responsible tenantry, mostly of long standing. The soil is of a deep sandy 


zham. 
53. 


loam, easily worked and of great natural fertility, producing excellent crops, wh'ch 
here meet with a ready sale. Good water is obtainable throughout the Estate within 
easy distance of the surface. 

No. 14, At the southern western extremity of the Estate there are 25 acres of 
land near the railways, wlth two stations in close proximity, which is set out for a 
village, t.enty cottages having already been erected, there being a great demand 
for same. and we are informed that about 200 cottages are required and that provi- 
sion is likely to be made for them. 

MARSH LANDS. 

No. 2. This comprises 1,260 acres, having frontage of upwards of a mile tothe 
River Dee, which is adapted for the erection of works as has been proved by the 
land, comprising 43 acres, recently sold off to Mes:rs. Summers & Sons, corrugated 
iron manufacturers, on which have been built very valuable and extensive works 
employing six hundred hands, with the option of purchasing a further 60 acres 
during the next one and a-half years. 

THE ESTUARIES OF THE DEE, 

No. 3. This comprises the Fast and Wes: Estuaries of the River Dee and Mostyn 
Marshes, embracing an area of about 19,000 acres, portions of which are undoubted ly 
Tipe for reclamation, and which we consider may be turned to profitable account. 
When this is effected there will be a further valuable extension of frontage to the 
River Dee which would be available for works. 

On the northern extremity of the We t E-tuary, contiguous to West Kirby and 
Hoylake, there are 1,000 acres of land lying between Weat Kirby Point and Hilbre 
Island that appear ripe for reclaiming, and whe accomplished would form a valu- 
able extension of West Kirby for building purposes. 


MOSTYN DOCKS AND OONNAH’S QUAY. 
No.4. Mostyn Docks require impr t and extension, when a considerable 
accession of traffic and greatly increased revenue may be expected. It is onl 
twenty miles by water from Liverpesl, and the nearest point thereto in Nort 
Wales. A steamer plies between it and Liverpool daily, and has done so for over 
twenty-five years, carrying passengers and produce at a quicker and cheaper rate 
than by rail. There are large ironworks, employing a large number of hands, 
immediately adjoining, besides the new works of the Magnetic Sewage Purification 
Company, which are now in course of erection, and nearly completed. 
Connah’s Quay and shipyard, which is also situated on the western side of the 
—_ Dee, consists of about five acres, at present mostly used as a shipbuilding 


y 
VALUE. 


The present value of the progerty to a great extent lies in the land already 
reclaimed, and which is yearly increasing by reason of the populous surroundings 
Tae ultimate value of the Estuaries is, however, speculative, and for the purposes 
of this report we have thought it advisable to treat a considerable portion of them 
as being of nominal value, We believe that the Estate generally possesses many 
va'uable features which in the hands of capitalists are capable of great develop- 
ment, and probably a large profitable return. 

We value the properties in their present state as being a willing seller and willing 
purcbaser at the sum of ’ 
Three hundred and forty-seven thousand and twenty-seven pounds (£347,027) 

exclusive of the Minerals. 
Yours faithfully, 


CHINNOCK, GALSWORTHY & CHINNOCK,. 


The Estate has also‘been inspectei by Mr. Charles Morris, F.S.I., of Nottingham 
who reports that the total surface value is £360,650. 

Ths ch‘ef feature of the Company’s operations will be the reclamation of con- 
siderable areas of the land now forming part of the Dee Estuaries, either by means 
¢ oo pene scheme, or by several smaller schemes dealing separately with parts 
of the Estate. 

A waterway is proposed to be reserved on the Wirrall side which will take off 
the water from the high lands seaward ; and the flow of fresh water to the sea will 
prevent the silting up of the channel. There would then be reclaimed an area esti- 
mate’ at 15,000 acres, having a river frontage to the Parkgate shore of eight miles, 
s beng miles sea frontage to the west near Hilbre, and a teu miles frontage to the 

ver Dee. 

It is also intended to improve and extend the Mostyn Docks, and to construct a 
new dock at Connah's Quay, there being every reason to anticipate a large volume 
of traffic, and consequently a considerable and an increasing source of profit to the 
Company. 

When the East and West Estuaries of the Dee and Mostyn Marshes (some 19,060 
acres) are taken in hand, there will be afurther valuable extension of River Fron- 
tage available for the erection of industrial works ; while that portion of the West 
Estuary between West Kirby Point and Hilbre Island should form a valuable 
extension of West Kirby for building purposes. 

Reclamation works have generally proved one of the best and most permanent 
investments, and there is no doubt that the Dee Estate is particularly well adapted 
for such purposes, the land becoming very productive and compariug favourably 
with other estates upon which similar schemes have been carried out. 

The reclamation of the River Tees, which in nearly every detail resembles 
the present undertaking, resulted in a striking commercial success, more espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it was necessary in the case of the Tees to obtain 
an Act of Parliament, and tat one-fourth of the proceeds went to the Crown and 
a like proportion to the frontag The t expended was £92,000, resulting 
in a return of £192,410 by the sale of part only of the reclaimed land, of which sum 
the Shareholders received £96,205 as their proportion of the proceeds of land 
actually sold, leaving a similar amount to be divided among the frontagers and the 
Crown, the Proprietors having tren about 1,400 acres to sell, besides a considerable 
tract for further reclamation. J 

No Act of Parliament is necessary for the principal object of this Company, viz. 
the reclamation of the Estuaries of the Dee, the powers to execute the works having 
been already obtained, and the Shareholders will be entitled to receive the whole 
of the benefits resulting from the undertaking. The comparison which has been 
instituted between the two reclamation schemes—the Tees and the Dee—is, it will 
be seen, largely to the advantage of the present undertaking. 

Mr. Alexander Wilson, C.E.,in his Report on the Reclamation of t*e Seine (an 
undertaking carried out under conditions very similar to those which apply to the 
present scheme), states th t not only was the navigation of the river very consider- 
ably improved, but that alluvial plains, 20,645 acres in extent, have taken the place 
of the shifting sands behind the embankment, the value of these pluins when finally 
reclaimed being estimated at £1,338 400. 

It may be found desirable to form subsidiary Companies for the purpose of 
dealing with some portions of the Estate, either for Reclamation, Shipbuilding, 
Mining, or other Works, for which the geographical p»sition and conveniences of the 
Dee Estate render it pecu iarly suitable. From these sources the Shareholders in the 
present undertaking should derive very considerable benefit. 

The purchase price is fixed by the Vendor, Ernest Terah Hooley (who is the pro- 
moter of the Company), at £500,000, payable as to one-half in cash and the balance 
in cash, ..ebentures, or Preference or Ordinary Shares, or part'y in one and partly 
in the other, at the option of the Directors. 

The Vendor will pay all expenses of every kind up to and including the comple- 
tion of the purchase. A : 

A London Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in due 
course, 


CONTRACTS. 


The f2llowing Contracts have been entered into :— 

An Agreement dated the 6th day of July, 1897, and made between George 
Henry Skelsey of the one part, and Ernest Terah Hooley of the other part, 
being the contract for purchase by the said Ernest Terah Hooley. 

Agreement for Sale, dated the 28th day of September, 1397, and made between 
the said Ernest Terah Hooley of the one part, and Herbert Percy King, as 
Trustee for and on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 

There are also other contracts relating to the formation of the Company and 
subscriptions to the capital and otherwise, to none of which the Company is party , 
but which may technically fall within Section 38 of the Companies Acts, 1867. 
Subscribers will be held to have bad notice of all these contracts, and to have 
waived all right to be supplied with particulars of such contracts, and to have 
agreei with the Company as Trustee for the Directors and other persons liable not 
to make any claim whatsoever, or to take any proceedings under the said section 
in respect of any non-compliance therewith. 

Applications for Shares and Debentures should be made on the forms enclose, 
and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company with the amount of the deposit. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will b2 returned in full, and where the 
number of Shares or Debentures allotted is less than the number applied for, the 
balance will be applied towards payment dne on allotment, and any excess will be 
returned t2 the applicant. 

Failure to pay any instalment on Debentures will render the previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares and Debentures, 
= ~ he gece at the Offices of the Company, or from their Bankers, Brokers, or 

citors. 

The Memoranium and Articles of Association, the Contrac's and Certificates 
spec‘fied above, and print copy of the Draft Trast Deed cin be seen at the Offices of 
the Company. 


Lonpvoy, 2nd October, 1897. 
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‘LETTERS of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


SELECTED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THE FOLLOWING 
THE PRINTERS of BASLE in the XVth 


and XVIth CENTURIES: their Biographies, Printed Books, and 
Devices. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN, Author of ‘‘ Secret 
Societies” &c. Illustrated, buckram, gilt, 21s. net. 


GREECE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY : 


a Record of Hellenic Emancipation and Progress, 1821-97. By 
LEwis SERGEANT, Author of ‘‘ New Greece” &c. Map and 24 
Illustrations. Cloth, tos. 6d. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A. S. 


Hume, Author of ‘‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth” &c. Maps 
and Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 

Being the First Volume of a New Series entitled ‘‘ Builders of 
Greater Britain,” edited by H. F. WILson, formerly Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Cam. 

‘* Mr. Hume has written an admirable book......... There is not a dull 
page in it, and with his skilful telling of it, the story of Ralegh’s life and of 
his times reads like a romance." —Pall Gazette. 


JOURNEYS through FRANCE. By H. 


TAINE. Being the Authorized Translation of ‘‘ Carnets de Voyage.” 
8 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PRISONERS of CONSCIENCE: a Novel. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. 12 Illustrations. Unwin'’s Green Cloth 
Library. 6s. 


ARE NOW READY. 
PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Becxe, Author 


of ‘‘By Reef and Palm” &c. With Frontispiece, Portrait of the 
Author, and several Illustrations. Second Edition. Unwin's Green 
Cloth Library. 6s. 


THE PEOPLE of CLOPTON: a Story of 


Rustic Love. By GEORGE BARTRAM. Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library. Cloth, 6s. 


THE TEMPLE of FOLLY: 


Romance. By PAUL CRESWICK. Cloth, 6s. 


THE TWILIGHT REEF, and other Australian 


Stories. By H.C. MACILWAINE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
7? 


LIZA of LAMBETH: a Story of Passion and 


Poverty. By W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES into PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 


BRIGHTWEN, Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness” &c, 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a Georgian 


THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and 
of Boyish Frolic. By THEMSELVES. Illustrated, 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE. WORK of CHARLES KEENE. With 


Introduction and Comments by JOSEPH PENNELL, and numerous 
Pictures illustrative of the Artist's Method and Vein of Humour; to 
which is added a Bibliography of Selected Works, by W. H. 
CuEsson. The Edition limited to 750 copies (250 of these for 
America) ; an ordinary Edition at £3 13s. 6d. net, and Fifteen Copies 
of a Fine Edition at £15 15s. net. 

Note.—The Fine Edition consists of an ordinary copy in superior 
binding, such copy containing an Original Drawing by Keene ; also a 
duplicate set of Pulls of the Pictures on India paper (in Portfolio). 


MY LIFE in TWO HEMISPHERES. By 


Sir CHARLES GAVAN Durry, Author of ‘‘ Young Ireland” &c. Por- 
traits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of INDIA. By 


R. W. FrAseR, LL.B., Author of ‘‘ Silent Gods and Sun Steeped 
Lands,” ‘‘ British India” (in the ‘ Nations” Series). Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 16s. (This Work will form the Initial Volume of a New Series 
entitled ‘‘ The Library of Literary History.") 


COMMUNISM in MIDDLE EUROPE in the 


TIME of the REFORMATION. By Kart Kautsky, Editor of 
** Die Neue Zeit,” Author of ‘‘ The Growth of Population and Social 
Progress,” ‘‘ From Plato to the Anabaptists,” &c. Translated from 
the German by J. L. and E. J. MULLIKEN. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


THE STORY of the NATIONS. New 
Volumes: MODERN FRANCE. Bv Anprti Le Bon, Member of 
the House of Deputies THE FRANKS. By Lewis SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Greece in the Nineteenth Century.” Each Illustrated, 
and with Indices, bound in cloth, 5s. 


AN ARTISTS LETTERS from JAPAN. 


By JonN LA FARGE. With Forty-nine Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS of WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE. Collected and Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. 
WILBERFORCE, of Lavington. With Photogravure and other Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 1s. [Next week. 


to WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 18354-1870. Edited by G. BIRKBECK 
Hitt, D.C.L. Illustrated with Photogravures, Lithographs, aud 


other Pictures. Large crown 8vo. cloth, ras. 


THE STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
four = a Author of ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries.” Illustrated. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of Mr. ENDY- 
MION PORTER : sometime Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles the First. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. With Photogravure 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt, 12s. 


TOURGUENEFF and his FRENCH CIRCLE: 


a Series of Letters to Flaubert, George Sand, Emile Zola, Guy de 
Maupassant, Gambetta, and others. Edited by H. HALEPRINE- 
KAMINSKY. Translated, and with Preface, by Miss ETHEL ARNOLD, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of GREAT ITALIANS: Dante, 


Petrarch, Cainagola, Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, Galileo, Carlo 
Goldoni, Alfieri, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel. By FRANK HORRIDGE, 
With 8 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MASTERS of MEDICINE. A New Series, 


Edited by Ernest Hart, D.C.L., Editor of ‘‘The British Medial 
Journal.” Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Vol. I. JOHN HUNTER. By Srepuen PAGET. 
With Introduction by Sir JAMES PAGET. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, sometime 


Brevet-Lt.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington. 
By S. Weir MiTcHELL, M.D., LL.D. nwin’s Green Cloth 
Library, 6s. [Next week. 


THE TORMENTOR: a Novel. By Benjamin 
Swirt, Author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” Unwin’s Green Cloth Library. 
Price 63. 


THE OUTLAWS of the MARCHES. By 


Lord Ernest HAMILTON, Fully Illustrated, Unwin's Green Cloth 
Library. 6s. 


MARGARET FORSTER. By the late GeorcE 


AvuGustvus SALA. With Introduction by Mrs. SALA. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 
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